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The Ten Epithets of the Buddha in the 
Translations of Zhi Qian 3% #f 


Jan Natrier 


The so-called “ten epithets of the Buddha” (+5, +4)! comprise one of the most 
widely circulated lists in all of Buddhism. Not restricted to any one philosophical school 
(darsana) or ordination lineage (nikdya), the set of ten epithets appears to have emerged 
relatively early in the history of Buddhism, appearing in every category of canonical 
literature from the Zgamas to the abhidharma to tantric texts. These epithets were 
sometimes subjected to scholastic analysis,’ but they were also used in practice, for they 
served as the basis of an early form of “remembrance of the Buddha” (ff, buddba- 
anusmyti).’ The list of ten epithets was, in sum, widely known among Buddhists of a 
variety of backgrounds during the early centuries of Buddhist history, and it is still 
known and used in many living Buddhist communities today. 

Despite the wide circulation of this list, however, the epithets of the Buddha were 
never fully standardized. There have been differences of opinion as to where the list 
should be divided—that is, which elements within the long string of epithets should be 
read together as compounds, and which ones treated separately—and differing 
interpretations of the meaning of some of its individual components. And although I 
have referred to the “ten epithets” above, the traditional division of these items in East 
Asia results in a total not of ten titles, but of eleven. These differences can be brought 
into sharp focus by examining the distinctive (and sometimes quite surprising) features 
of this list as found in the works of the third-century Chinese Buddhist translator Zhi 
Qian. 

For an understanding of the early Chinese reception of Buddhism the choice of 
Zhi Qian as an object of study needs no defense. Zhi Qian was one of the first translators 
to favor an “indigenizing” mode of translation, employing an elegant literary style and 
adopting a wide range of pre-existing Chinese religious terminology in his rendition of 
Indian Buddhist texts. (In this respect his works offer a clear contrast to those of his 
predecessor Lokaksema, who employed an “exoticizing” style that favored transcription 
of foreign terms over translation, resulting in texts that were far less accessible to Chinese 
audiences.) Zhi Qian’s approach was clearly effective, for his works were widely read by 
cultured laity and monastics alike. They were quoted extensively in some of the earliest 
Chinese scriptural commentaries, such as the Yinchirujing $A 28 (T1694, a commentary 


' Given the prominence of this list in Indian texts, it is interesting that no Indic-language name for 
the list asa whole appears to be attested. 

See for example the Visuddbimagga, 198-213, and the Da zbidu lun K® Bg (T1509), 25.70b-73b. 

* See the references given in PTSD 45a, s.vv. anussatiand anussarati. 
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on An Shigao’s text of the same name, [603) and the interlinear commentary preserved 
in the first chapter of the Damingdu jing KAHL (1225). They were also frequently 
cited in subsequent Chinese essays on Buddhism (e.g., the Mouzi libuo lun 2 FERER 
and the Fengfa yao 48}&32, both preserved in the Hongmingyi SHAS, T2102), And not 
onlywere his translations read, they were actively appropriated—indeed, plagiarized—both 
by Buddhists (e.g., in the apocryphal Pusa yingluo benye jing = W#3BIS AME, T1485)* 
and by Daoists as well (in the Lingbao #¥¥ scriptures).* Later translators of genuine 
Indian texts—above all Dharmaraksa “3k (fl. 265-309 CE), whose vocabulary draws 
heavily from that of Zhi Qian—also made active use of Zhi Qian’s work, often borrowing 
words, phrases, or even entire sentences from his translations.’ Thus the impact of Zhi 
Qian’s legacy, both overt and covert, on the religious literature of China is amply 
attested. 

While Zhi Qian clearly served as a major source of inspiration for later Chinese 
Buddhist writers, he also drew his own inspiration from earlier Chinese Buddhist 
translations. In many cases he was actively involved in revising the work of others; in 
others he simply adopted individual vocabulary items coined by his predessors. As a 
result, we find in Zhi Qian’s translations traces of the work of every one of his second- 
and third-century predecessors. 

Zhi Qian’s translations represent, in sum, a major juncture in the development of 
early Chinese Buddhism. Looking backwards from his time, we can see that—although 
he clearly preferred certain modes of expression to others—all the streams of prior 
translation terminology come together in his work. Looking forward, it is evident that 
his translations set into motion trends of interpretation that were to resonate in Chinese 
Buddhist circles for centuries. To examine the terminology used by Zhi Qian is thus not 
merely to analyze the work of a single translator, but to confront questions of meaning 
that engaged some of the finest thinkers in China over the course of the first several 
centuries of Chinese Buddhist history. 


AUTHENTIC WORKS OF ZHI QIAN 


To conduct an inquiry into the terminology found in Zhi Qian’s translations we must 
determine, first of all, which of the fifty-two works attributed to him in the Taisho 


* The Pusa yingluo benye jing is built around a number of passages drawn from Zhi Qian’s Pusa 
benye jing SWE ASER (1281). 

* Translations by Zhi Qian that have been incorporated into the Lingbao scriptures include the 
Pusa benye jing SMEASER (1281) in LP#6 and LP#25 and the Longshi nu jing PEREZ (T557) in LP#2; 
see Bokenkamp 1983, pp. 467-476. Bokenkamp also points to the strong likelihood that the description of 
Amitabha’s “pure land” found in the larger Sukha@vativyuba served as the prototype for the paradisiacal 
imagery found in LP#16 (ibid. 472-473). Though recent work by Paul Harrison strongly suggests that 
T362—the version referred to by Bokenkamp—is actually a (revised version of a) translation by Lokaksema, 
while 1361 is the work of Zhi Qian, the two texts are very close in content and the imagery discussed by 
Bokenkamp could have been drawn from either one. 

° Kumiarajiva’s Vimalakirtinirdesa (1475), for example, borrows heavily from the wording of Zhi 
Qian’s earlier translation (1474), and the versions of the Huayan jing 428228 by Buddhabhadra and 
Siksananda (1278 and 279, respectively) often retain elements of the vocabulary and style of the portions 
of the text that were included in Zhi Qian’s version (1281). 
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shinshii daizokyé are really his. A full treatment of this subject lies well beyond the 
parameters of this brief report, but in sum the technique used to establish a list of texts 
reliably attributed to Zhi Qian is the following: 


(1) Ordinarily only texts attributed to Zhi Qian in the earliest extant catalogue, 
the Chu sanzang jiji Hi =kaoS8 of Sengyou {#4 (T2145), are included. 


(2) If, however, there is compelling internal evidence (based on distinctive 
vocabulary and style) that a certain text which is difficult to equate with the 
titles given by Sengyou should be attributed to Zhi Qian, it has also been 
provisionally included. 


By following the first of these principles we can accept twenty-two of the texts attributed 
to Zhi Qian by the Taishé editors as genuine.’ In addition we may add two other works 
not credited to Zhi Qian in the Taishd canon, but which can be associated with titles 
attributed to Zhi Qian by Sengyou and for which recent research strongly supports Zhi 
Qian’s authorship.* Finally, two other titles that are actually credited to Zhi Qian by 
Sengyou (but assigned to others by the Taishé editors) should also be included in the 
list? 

In addition to these twenty-six texts, by applying the second principle we can 
identify an additional group of four translations which may also be the work of Zhi 
Qian, but which have not yet been subjected to thorough scholarly scrutiny. Pending 
further research I have provisionally included them in the discussion here, but I will 
refer to them not as authentic works but as “candidate texts.”'° 


ZHI QIAN’S RENDITIONS OF THE TEN EPITHETS 


Several texts translated by Zhi Qian contain complete, or nearly complete, lists of the 
ten epithets of the Buddha. Still others contain only the first three (and by far the most 
common) elements, viz., the titles tathagata, arhat, and samyaksambuddba. In still other 
cases, some (though not all) of the ten epithets occur independently. The present 
discussion takes the list of ten epithets as its point of departure, but references to 
occurrences of these epithets outside that context will be included as well. As we shall 


” Listed by their Taisho numbers for the sake of brevity, they are: T54, 68, 76, 87, 128, 169, 185, 
198, 225, 281, 474, 493, 532, 556, 557, 559, 581, 632, 708, 735, 790, and 1011. For further details see 
Appendix 1. 

° 6 (Banniehuan jin AEVEVR), a version of the (non-Mahayana) Mahaparinirvana-sitra, and 
1361 (Wuliang gingying pingdeng jue jing EB IRTEAES BS), a version of the larger Sukbavativyiba-sitra. 
Fora discussion of the attribution of these translations to Zhi Qian see Appendix 1. 

°T210 (Faju jing 3&4)X8), a version of the Dharmapada, and 1328 (##RAS), a version of the 
Stirata-siitra. For further details see Appendix 1. 

' The texts in this group, all of which were identified due to the typical (and in some cases, 
extremely rare) Zhi Qian vocabulary they contain, are the following: T20, 27, 507, and $11. The last of 
these, a version of the Pukkusati-sitra (known in Zhi Qian’s recension as “The Satra on the Five Wishes 
of King Bimbisara,” $#/>—- ABBAS), is a particularly strong candidate, since it is not only similar in 
vocabulary and style to Zhi Qian’s other works, but is cited in the commentary on the Vinchiru jing [BREA 
#6 (T1694) produced in the mid-third century in the Wu kingdom, a text which draws heavily (indeed, 
almost exclusively) on the translations of Zhi Qian and An Shigao. 
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see, there are sometimes significant differences between the translations of these epithets 
when they occur in isolation and when they occur as part of this list. In listing these 
items below, I have divided the Sanskrit terms in accordance with Zhi Qian’s Chinese 
renditions." 

Two observations concerning the nature of Zhi Qian’s translation work should be 
made at the outset. First, Zhi Qian is known for the tremendous variety of his terminology, 
often using a number of different Chinese equivalents for one Indic term even within a 
single text. Second, a number of his translations are not original works, but revisions of 
the translations of others. The fact that Zhi Qian was often involved in adapting or 
polishing existing translations may well have contributed to the lack of consistency in his 
terminology, though the occurrence of multiple equivalents for a single Indic term even 
in close proximity to one another suggests that his own preference for variety was also a 
factor. These patterns and their implications will be discussed in detail below. At this 
point what is important to note is that Zhi Qian’s vocabulary does not belong to any one 
translation lineage, but includes contributions drawn from a variety of streams. 


(1) Tathagata 
(a) RUA 


In the overwhelming majority of cases Zhi Qian translates the word tathagata as HU 
A€ “thus come,” a usage that will hardly surprise the modern reader, for it has been 
standard in Buddhist Chinese for nearly two millennia. Introduced at the very dawn of 
Chinese Buddhist translation activity, the term 402K is found already in the translations 
of An Shigao {75 as well as in those of his Han-period successors An Xuan &X and 
Yan Fotiao jac(e[var. 4] aa] (1322) and Kang Mengxiang Eiht (T184 and 196). 

Not everyone, however, adopted this term. Lokaksema S270 #%, alone among 
Han-period translators, generally preferred transcription to translation, and in place of 
the nearly universal 4138 he employs the unwieldy rendition {8 %[]34% throughout his 
corpus. Only in one text attributed to him—the Aksobhyavyitha-sitra (BIR BIR, 
T313)-does the term 403K regularly appear, and its very presence points to the likelihood 
that, if this is indeed Lokaksema’s work, it was subsequently revised by others.’” 

It should be noted, of course, that the translation of tath@gata as “thus come” 
represents only one of the two possible meanings of the Sanskrit term. It is impossible 
to tell from the Sanskrit alone whether the word should be understood as tatha + gata 
“thus gone” or tatha + agata “thus come.” Both of these interpretations were possible 
(and indeed, well known) in India, and they allowed for productive word-play by Buddhist 
preachers.'* In the Chinese term #028, however, only one of these two possibilities is 


"Te is quite likely—indeed, virtually certain—that most or all of Zhi Qian’s translations were based 
on Prakrit rather than Sanskrit texts. Given the multiplicity of Prakrit candidates (Gandhari being one, 
but by no means the only one), I have chosen to simply to record each epithet in Sanskrit for convenience. 

? See Harrison 1993, pp. 166-167. Hiarrison’s discussion centers on features of T313 that are 
atypical of Lokaksema’s work; viewed from the other side, we can say that a number of these expressions 
are quite typical of Zhi Qian and his fellow Wu-kingdom translator Kang Senghui. The possibility that 
the original version of the Aksobhyavyiha translated by Lokaksema (or a member of his school) was revised 
in circles familiar with the work of these Wu-kingdom translators seems worth investigating in detail. 
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visible.'* 


(b) SRE, BER, HAE Ty 


Zhi Qian exhibits exceptional consistency in his use of 403K for tathdgata, but even 
here his terminology is not completely uniform. In a handful of instances—nine times 
in all, of which eight occur within a single text—he transcribes the word instead, rendering 
itas & E38, or (in abbreviated form) 8E38, or even (in Lokaksema’s standard rendition) 
{2 Wee Bays.'* “The fact that these transcriptions occur in only two texts, and are unknown 
elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s corpus, suggests that special circumstances may have been at 
work. And those circumstances may well have had to do with pre-existing versions of 
these two texts produced by Lokaksema or a member of his school. The text which 
contains the majority of these transcriptions, the Tathdgata-jhana-mudra-samadhi-siitra 
(1632, 5) =F), abounds in Lokaksema-style transcriptions, including even some of 
his most unwieldy “signature terms” such as YHAIt]BHE for upayakausalya “skill in 
means” and {Ab 7 for savnaha-samnaddba “armed with the armor (of the bodhisattva].” 
In particular, T632 shares some extremely rare terminology with Lokaksema’s 
Pratyutpanna-buddba-sammukba-avasthita-saméadbi-stitra (1418, eAR= RAS), a text which 
was clearly subjected to revision after Lokaksema’s time.’ Moreover, T418 exhibits an 
unusually high percentage of translation vocabulary that is typically found in the works 
of Zhi Qian.” The significant overlap in vocabulary and style between T418 and T632 
(one attributed to Lokaksema, the other to Zhi Qian) suggests a common background, 
and an investigation of the possibility that both originally stemmed from Lokaksema’s 
circle, but were subsequently revised by editor(s) from the circle of Zhi Qian, might well 
be rewarding. The only other occurrence of a transcription of tatha@gata in Zhi Qian’s 
corpus occurs in his version of the larger Sukhavativyitha (1361, ERTL SAAD, 
which has now been identified as a revision of an earlier translation by Lokaksema.* 


'S See for example the long discussion of the fact that “Tathagatas neither come nor go” (na... 
agacchanti va gacchanti va) at the beginning of chapter 31 of the Astasabasrika-prajnaparamita-sutra, where 
the term tathata “thusness” is also brought into play. 

In Tibetan, by contrast, the standard translation employs an honorific form which can mean 
either “thus come” or “thus gone” (de bzhin gshegs pa), thus preserving the ambiguity of the Sanksrit while 
adding a respectful tone not made explicit in the original. 

'S | okaksema’s tH#EDAYE occurs twice in T632, while the form 4% $E38 occurs four times in the 
same text and once in T361. The abbreviated form [#38 occurs twice, again only in T632. 

' Examples include the unusual heaven-name #3 HK and the transcription of Sariputra’s name 
as 4741] #622 , both of which occur in both T632 and T418 but are unattested in any other text by Zhi Qian 
or Lokaksema. The two texts also share the feature of using more translations (including terminology 
commonly used by Zhi Qian) in verse portions, and more transcriptions (consisting mainly of terminology 
commonly used by Lokaksema) in the prose. In addition, they both feature verse sections in a highly 
unusual six-character style (though this is attested in other Zhi Qian translations as well). For a concise 
discussion of the textual history of T418 see Harrison 1993, pp. 145-148, and for further details Harrison 
1990, pp. 221-249, 

” T418 includes, for example, the expressions #§ {8X for upasiké (13.916b29 and 191a21), SHEA 
{f for updya-kausalya (915b22), E56 for Dipamkara (915c19), and +5 for niraya or naraka (913b10), 
none of which occur elsewhere in Lokaksema’s corpus. All of these expressions, however, are commonly 
used in Zhi Qian’s work. 
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(2) Arhat 


In contrast to the nearly total consistency exhibited by Zhi Qian in translating the word 
tathagata, his renditions of arhat are far more varied. Indeed it may be here that Zhi 
Qian’s penchant for variety reaches its peak, for there are no fewer than nine different 
equivalents of this term in his work. Three of these are transcriptions, while the other 
six are translations. These expressions naturally fall into four distinct subgroups, which 
provide the framework for the discussion below. 


(a) Br] HE BA, Bry RE] [var - 9] ], 


The first group consists of three transcribed forms, which—as Zhi Qian’s treatment 
of the word tatha@gata would suggest—are the exception rather than the rule in Zhi 
Qian’s corpus. Of the twenty-six texts reliably attributed to him, aluohan [ri 2E7& is 
found in only six, one of which also contains the variant aluohe fr[ 283 (~~ -!nJ).'? The 
abbreviation /uohan #23 occurs in seven other works.” The form [Al 2234 is quite rare, 
occurring in Zhi Qian’s work only twice, and it will be discussed separately below.”! 

Interestingly, there is no overlap whatsoever between the texts containing fy 727% 
and those that use ##%—in other words, there is no text reliably attributed to Zhi Qian 
(nor even any “candidate text”) that uses both. This strongly suggests that the shortened 
form #7 was not merely an abbreviation resulting from occasional prosodic constraints, 
but was the product of an alternate tradition in which it was regarded as a full and 
adequate form.” 

Whereas the transcribed form of zathagata occurs almost exclusively—among 
Buddhist texts translated before Zhi Qian’s time~—in the works of Lokaksema,” the 
transcription of arhat is far more common, and thus it cannot easily be used as a tracer 
for the sources of Zhi Qian’s usage. The term [*]#27& occurs in the works of An Shigao 
and Kang Mengxiang as well as in those of Lokaksema, while the abbreviation 4%, 
though not used by An Shigao, is found in translations by the other two.” 


8 See below, n. 121. 

' -Ts4. 68, 128, 169, 361, and 632; the variant form occurs only in T[632. The overwhelming 
majority of occurrences of aluohan (105!) are found in ’T361, now considered to be a revision by Zhi Qian 
of Lokaksema’s work. There is also one occurrence in a “candidate text” (T511). 

*” T6, 185, 210, 474, 556, 557, and 790. There are also five occurrences in a “candidate text” 
(120). 

” Both occurrences are in ’T632 (15.461a7 and 16). 

” There has been strong pressure, throughout the history of Chinese Buddhism, to reduce most 
proper names and technical terms to disyllabic form. Even those whose “full” translations contain more 
than two syllables are often reduced to two-syllable form in popular usage (e.g., Guanyin 44% for Guanshiyin 
mee). 

® There is one stray occurrence of the transcribed form A /# [i/3§ in the work of Kang Mengxiang 
(T 184, 3.461b2). No other transcription of tathagata has been identified in his work or that of any other 
Han-period translator besides Lokaksema. 

* There is one occurrence of the term 2% in An Shigao’s corpus (T602, 15.167b2), but this may 
well be the voice of the commentator who composed the interlinear explanations rather than that of An 
Shigao himself. 
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Though these terms are used in a wide range of translation texts, they are clearly 
restricted in their application, for there does not seem to be a single instance in which 
either of these transcriptions is used to refer toa Buddha. Rather, both 427% and [yew 
—introduced to Chinese audiences at a time when Buddhists in India had already come 
to view Arhatship and Buddhahood as distinct and competing goals—seem to have been 
reserved, at least through the middle of the third century, for reference to enlightened 
beings who were not Buddhas, A corollary of this apparent specialization of usage is the 
fact that neither of these terms occurs, as a translation of the term arbat, in the list of the 
ten epithets of the Buddha. 

In contrast to the substantial number of occurrences of A¥i% and fA) #E7% in the 
work of Zhi Qian’s predecessors, the variant [*{2¢q"] is quite rare in texts translated 
before his time. In Han-period translations it appears only in the work of Lokaksema,” 
and even there it is restricted to a very specific context. In all three of the texts in which 
Lokaksema uses this term (T224, 418, and 458), it occurs only as the middle component 
of the sequence (Hf [a] Yg~= FR = (.e., tathagata, arhat, and samyaksambuddba). The 
same is true of the two occurrences of this transcription in the work of Zhi Qian, where 
it appears only in his (slightly different) transcription of this trio of epithets (4 %E3§~= 
Bb =). A corollary of this quite limited usage is the fact that the term [rj ###%J—in 
sharp contrast to the use of the other two transcriptions discussed above—is used exclusively 
in reference to the Buddha. 

Coblin (1983, p. 243, #56) has suggested that the transcription of arbat as [Al AEH] 
reflects the Gandhari form araha (for which cf. Brough 1962, vs, 223). This may well be 
the case, but it is surely significant that this transcription appears only in this very 
limited context. Elsewhere in the very same texts Lokaksema uses either ij 72% or AE; 
thus we can assume that both [H]2#i] and fa] 22% (or in other texts, #27) were being 
translated from the same language. It seems likely, therefore, that the governing factor 
in the generation of this peculiar transcription was not its pronunciation in a particular 
dialect, but the phonological constraints exerted by its position within a compound. 


(b) HA, 2A, BR 


Asecond group consists of three translation terms, all of which contain the character 
& “perfect” or “true.” In several of his translations—T6, T87 and T474—Zhi Qian 
uses all three of these expressions; the same is also true of one “candidate text” (T20).”° 
Thus it is not only their apparent similarity in meaning, but their actual distribution in 
Zhi Qian’s corpus, that points to the likelihood that these three terms form a distinct 
and related group. 

Of the three terms in this category the oldest is surely zhenren BA “perfected 
one,” an expression made popular through its use in the Zbhuangzi and subsequently 
employed in many Daoist texts.” A reasonable working hypothesis, therefore, would be 


** This expression occurs only in T224 and T418 (frequently in both of these texts) and once in 
T458 (14.435c3). 

© In addition to these three translation terms, T6 and T474 (as well as “candidate text” T20) also 
use the abbreviated transcription #&. 
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that HA provided the original basis for all three terms in this group, while the other 
two expressions (22 and (2) are its secondary derivatives. 

Be that as it may, what is certain is that these three expressions convey different 
aspects of the Indian term arhat and were used by Zhi Qian in quite distinctive ways. Of 
the three, ELA is used in the most generic sense—that is, when referring to arhats in 
the aggregate (e.g., “the Buddha was with five hundred arhats”), or to distinguish arhats 
as a group from other enlightened beings (e.g., “arhats, pratyekabuddhas, and Buddhas”). 
Thus far I have not been able to identify any case, in translations dating from Zhi Qian’s 
time or before, in which the term FLA is used to refer to a particular individual. 

The expression 4 E “ultimately perfected,” by contrast, has a significantly narrower 
range of application, for it is used to translate arhat only when that term refers to the 
Buddha. Not surprisingly, many of these occurrences are found in the list of ten 
epithets of the Buddha, though some occur in the shorter list of three. Given this quite 
restrictive usage we might ask whether the character “ultimately” was consciously 
selected in order to convey the sense that the Buddha is supreme among arhats—that is, 
above and beyond the rank-and-file perfected ones(H.A).”* Without direct access to 
the mind of the translator it is of course impossible to give a definitive answer, but the 
net effect of this usage is clearly to place this epithet at the pinnacle of the three terms 
within this category. 

The final term in this group, 8 “[one who] conforms to [the status of] the 
perfected,” has yet a different nuance, for it is used to refer to arhatship as something 
that an ordinary practitioner might attain. It is this form that Zhi Qian uses, for 
example, in translating the list of the “four fruits” (from srotapanna to arhat), and it is 
also this form that he uses when a text states that a particular individual has attained, or 
will attain, arhatship. Indeed, of the three terms in this category this is the only one that 
ever occurs in Zhi Qian’s corpus in conjunction with the verb # “to attain.” 

In sum, it is clear that the terminological variety in this group was not used by Zhi 
Qian merely for literary effect. On the contrary, he has calibrated his terminology to fit 
three distinctly different senses of the Indian term. Thus in this case, at least, it appears 
that there is a clear rationale behind his seemingly kaleidoscopic variations. 

Interestingly, there is no evident connection between the meaning of any of these 
terms and any of the popular Indian etymologies of the Sanskrit word arhat (to be 
discussed below). Thus they were probably intended not as literal translations, but as 
“cultural calques,” designed to correlate the highest ideal of human perfection in one 
culture with the corresponding ideal in another. 

As mentioned above, the three terms in this category form a group not only by 
virtue of the common element E, but also because they regularly occur together in the 
same texts. But if we turn now to an examination of the relations between these terms as 


” Given the fact that this term gained particular salience in Daoist scriptures only in the late 4th 
century and after (see Bokenkamp 1997, pp. 276-277 and passim), we might speculate on whether the 
Buddhist use of the term fueled Daoist interest in re-appropriating it. 

* The only case I have been able to identify in which HA is used to refer to the Buddha himself is 
ina short (and aberrant) list of epithets of the Buddha that ocurs once in Lokaksema’s (revised) Aksobhyavyuha 
(1313, 11.756a15: MRA AKHADPR). 
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a group and those discussed previously—that is, whether they do or do not occur 
together—an interesting pattern can be seen. First, there are many cases of the occurrence 
of #78 and EA within the same text; in one case, the former is even defined in terms 
of the latter (4B Ath).” There are also several cases of the coexistence of #4 
and Ei, and again in one case the two are directly juxtaposed (P##HBARA®).” 
Thus in what we might call the “/uohan #2%% tradition”—i.e., in texts that translate the 
word arhat using this term—there was no restriction on the use of terms from the 
zhenren FLX group as well. . 

The presence of the term [FJ ##%, by contrast, is a strong counter-indicator for the 
use of any of the three terms in this category. There is no text reliably attributed to Zhi 
Qian (nor even any “candidate text”) in which both [*{/7#% and HA occur, nor do Br 2 
& and f@E ever occur together. The sole exception to what we might call the “rule of 
fr] 2% incompatibility” is 2, which occurs in three of Zhi Qian’s translations (T128, 
169, and 361) where [*{ 7% is also used. We might characterize this situation by saying 
that the word [J 77% is—in Zhi Qian’s work, at any rate—a strong traditionalist marker, 
signaling an attempt to retain Indian forms and to avoid assimilation to indigenous 
Chinese terminology. But while the term [*] 2% was viewed as adequate to represent 
most uses of the word arbat, it apparently seemed inappropriate (again, speaking only of 
this early period, i.e., of Zhi Qian and his predecessors) to use it in reference to the 
Buddha. Thus when an Indic text used the word arhat in this sense, other Chinese 
terms, such as =H, had to be called upon 
instead.”! 

While the pattern of Zhi Qian’s use of the terms in this category is rather complex, 
to identify their source is asimple matter. The only Han-period translator who uses any 
of these three terms—and he uses them all—is Kang Mengxiang.” Since Zhi Qian is 
known to have produced a revised version of Kang Mengxiang’s influential biography of 
the Buddha, it seems very likely that these terms were derived from this work.” 


(c) HEE, REG 


A third category consists of two terms having in common the character /@, meaning 
“conforms to, responds to,” or alternatively, “is worthy of.” Once again these have been 
grouped together not simply because of their similar appearance, but because they occur 
together in Zhi Qian’s work. 


*T185, 3.47526. 

T7474, 14.529c19, 

3! There is also one text by Zhi Qian (T169) in which another translation-term for arhat, HEAT, is 
used in reference to the Buddha where the term [23% also occurs. For a detailed discussion of this 
epithet see below, section (d). 

» There is also a single occurrence of HA in Lokaksema’s T313 (11.756a15) in a short list of 
Buddha-epithets, but this is the sole instance of this term in his entire corpus, and it should be viewed 
simply as offering additional evidence that T313 has been revised. The terms #3 and 8H never occur 
in his work. 

3 Tt should be noted that Kang Mengxiang’s work does not observe the clear pattern of distribution 
of these terms found in Zhi Qian’s work, for he uses ail three of the terms in the B A category, as well as 
both 423% and [{ 2234, in both of his two translations (T184 and 196). 
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The term f&( “worthy of offerings” will not surprise modern readers, for it is 
widely used by Kumiarajiva and others. The term /@ 4%, however, appears rather obscure. 
The most natural reading of the Chinese would be “one who conforms to the rites”—that 
is, one who acts in harmony with what was seen as ritually correct behavior in China. 
Yet how this could express the meaning of the word arhat is unclear. Despite the fact 
that f# generally functions as a noun, it seems that in this case we are constrained to take 
it as a verb, and to translate this expression as “one who is worthy [reading f& ying, not 
ying] of being esteemed [ (#].””* 

Though the term f&{# is more familiar, it is far less common in Zhi Qian’s work, 
occurring only once in his entire corpus (176, 1.883c11). E(% occurs, by contrast, 
numerous times in three different texts (176, 225, and 532). In fact, it is likely that the 
sole appearance of J@(£—in a text that regularly uses fE(#& instead—is the result of a 
hypercorrection, whether deliberate or inadvertent, by a copyist who was familiar with 
this later use. If this is the case, the apparent occurrence of FE should be discarded, 
and this category would then consists of the term (alone. In this case we should also 
reduce the number of equivalents of arhat in Zhi Qian’s translation corpus from nine to 
eight. 

One of the most striking things about Zhi Qian’s use of FEf& is its pattern of 
distribution, for it seems to operate as a strong counter-indicator for the use of any of 
the other terms for arhat discussed above. There is not a single case—either in an 
authentic Zhi Qian translation or ina “candidate text”—where FE‘ occurs in a text that 
also contains any of the three transcribed forms in the [*]#22%4 group, nor is there any 
case (again including “candidate texts” as well as solid Zhi Qian attributions) where fE(% 
occurs together with any member of the B.A group. At first glance there appears to be 
one exception to this rule, for in Zhi Qian’s version of the Astasahasrika-prajhaparamita- 
stitra (T1225, 7KHARERS)—a text in which ff is the preferred translation of arhat, 
occurring a total of ninety-three times—the term =H occurs once in a list of epithets of 
the Buddha (8.480a8). But this turns out not to be a real exception after all, for this sole 
occurrence is found in the first chapter, a portion of the text which has been significantly 


revised and whose vocabulary differs in many respects from what is found elsewhere in 
the text. If we treat this first chapter as a separate work (which, in terms of its translation 
history and vocabulary, it certainly is), the apparent exception disappears, for the term /& 
4& is never used in this chapter. Thus even here the apparent incompatibility between 
ff€#& and all the other terms for arbat examined thus far still holds. 

If we turn our attention to the sources from which Zhi Qian might have obtained 
this term, we must look beyond our previous candidates, for f&{# never appears in the 
works of An Shigao, Lokaksema, or Kang Mengxiang. In fact, there is only one Han-period 
translator—or rather, one translation team—in whose work it does: the team of An Xuan 
and Yan Fotiao, who employ itas their sole translation for arhat in the Ugrapariprecha-sitra 
(1322, 74228). Thus it seems that Zhi Qian has adopted not only the term itself, but 
also the pattern of its exclusive use, from An Xuan and Yan Fotiao. 


* Cf. Grand dictionnaire Ricci, vol. 3, p. 374, #5277[7]: “considérer; estimer; apprécier.” Nakamura’s 
Bukkyogo daijiten (1981) also interprets the term this way, defining RE(& as AU ORBITS TAS BE 
RRATWSHOR, RE (P. arahat) OIBR (p. 131a). 
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Yet there is one term for arhat—and only one—that does appear with some frequency 
in two texts (1225 and 532) that also contain the word fE(%. That term is #€AR 3, the 
last remaining expression for arhat in Zhi Qian’s repertoire, to which we will now turn. 


(d) 


Our fourth and final category contains only a single term, the expression #£ AT 
“unattached.” Why this should be used as a translation of arbat is not immediately 
evident, and its derivation will be discussed below. The fact that it was indeed used to 
translate arbat, however, is beyond dispute. There are dozens of occurrences in Zhi 
Qian’swork of the list of the first three Buddha-epithets (tathagata, arbat, samyaksambuddba) 
in which #€A73% serves as the middle element, including three translations that are 
solidly attributed to him (T169, 225, and 532) as well one “candidate text” (1507). 
Once again, however, this was not Zhi Qian’s own innovation, for #£fit3% is also used to 
translate arhat in three works by An Shigao (T32, 101, and 603), one translation attributed 
to Lokaksema (1313, again in a unique divergence from his usual terminology and thus 
providing further evidence that this text has been revised), and two works by Kang 
Mengxiang (1184 and 196). This was, in sum, one of the oldest Buddhist technical 
terms, and it was widely used by Han-period translators. It is only in the work of An 
Xuan and Yan Fotiao (1322), who consistently use FE for arhat, as well as in the 
unrevised works of Lokaksema, where transcriptions are preferred, that this translation 
fails to appear. * 

Despite the widespread use of this expression among several early translators, 
however, its domain of use is quite restricted, for it is used to translate arhat only when 
that term refers to the Buddha. More specifically, it is used only when the word arhat 
occurs between tathagata and samyaksambuddba in the first three epithets of the Buddha. 
I have not yet been able to locate a single instance in Zhi Qian’s work (or in any 
“candidate text”) of the use of fff in the sense of “arhat” that occurs outside this 
context.”*® 

Why, we may ask, should #EFRS% be restricted to this very narrow context—or 
more broadly, why should a term meaning “unattached” be used to translate arhat at all? 
At this point we may recall that we have already seen another example of a word for 
arbat that appears only in this context, viz., the transcription PI #¥i]."’ Like EAT, this 
term appears—again, considering only works reliably credited to Zhi Qian or his 
predecessors—solely as the middle member of the series of epithets tathdgata, arhat, and 


** Or rather, it appears twice in the work of An Xuan and Yan Fotiao, but only in the ordinary sense 
of “unattached” and not as a translation of arhat (12.20c20-21, BREREAT ERR ° HE BANE ATR). 

The same pattern seems to obtain in the occasional uses of this expression by translators after the 
time of Zhi Qian, though I have not done a canon-wide search for all occurrences of #€/it3 (which occurs 
with great frequency in the general sense of “unattached”). The sole possible exception would be the 
abbreviated form 3% which appears in T630, but its referent there is not clear. For further discussion of 
this enigmatic text see below, n. 102. 


7 Th all cases I am including in the discussion the slightly variant form [[#le]. There is no 
difference in the use of these two forms in the translations discussed or in their Early Medieval Chinese 
pronunciations, both of which are reconstructed as xa by Pulleyblank (1991, p. 122). 
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samyaksambuddha. Could there perhaps be something in common between these two 
very dissimilar terms? 

Indeed this unusual transcription does provide a clue, for of the three transcriptions 
in the fi] 727 group, what distinguishes [#2] from the others is that it lacks a final 
consonant. This raises the possibility that a Chinese translator might have failed to 
recognize arbat as its root form, and instead interpreted the word—shorn of its final 
consonant by virtue of appearing as part of a compound—simply as *araha, which in turn 
was understood as consisting of a- “not” (translated as #£) plus *raba (translated as Ft), 
whatever that might mean. 

But what possible understanding (or misunderstanding) of an Indic term *raha 
could lead to its translation as At3% “attachment”? If we think backwards from Chinese 
to Prakrit, a likely candidate quickly appears, for #€ {3% could easily serve as a translation 
of *a-raga, “devoid of passionate attachment.” Indeed, the elimination of the so-called 
three poisons, of which raga is the first, was one of many definitions of arhatship. 

An objection might immediately be raised, however, for the shift of medial -A- (in 
an original Prakrit *araha) to -g- seems unexpected. Yet two pieces of evidence found in 
surviving Buddhist texts indicate that we should take this possibility seriously. First, in 
the Gandhari Dharmapada the Sanskrit word raga is consistently written in the form raka 
(see Brough 1962, p. 307 for numerous occurrences). Thus we need not necessarily 
postulate a shift from medial -4- to a voiced medial -g-, but only to an unvoiced -k- (at 
least in certain Prakrit dialects) for this interpretation to be plausible. 

But does even this less extreme sound-shift ever take place? Certainly it is not 
among the expected changes from Sanskrit to Prakrit, though we should bear in mind 
Brough’s comment that &4 (though not &) is sporadically used for 4 in the Gandhari 
documents from Niya, suggesting “that we have here varying notations for sounds such 
as[%,7]” (p. 93, $41). 

Yet we need not look to Gandhari for evidence of -b- becoming -k- (or rather, of 
-b- being treated as -k-, which is not at all the same thing). In the extensive discussion of 
the ten epithets in the Visuddbimagga, the very first paraphrase given by Buddhaghosa 
for the Pali word arabat is araka (aloof, remote”). Not constrained by the length of 
the initial vowel, and not hesitating to substitute medial -k- for -h-, Buddhaghosa offers 
an exegesis which is, to say the least, quite unexpected. 

Buddhaghosza’s discussion provides us with an important reminder as we attempt to 
understand how Indian Buddhists interpreted the key terms of their own tradition: 
Buddhist preachers and commentators were not constrained by historically accurate 
etymologies or linguistically permissible sound shifts. On the contrary, they clearly felt 
free to indulge in word-play using “spurious” etymologies and “impossible” sound- 
shifts—spurious and impossible, that is, according to the strict rules of historical 
linguistics—in order to make an exegetical or didactic point. When Buddhaghosa tells 
us that the Buddha is called an arahat because he is (a) far removed (araka) from all 
defilements; (b) because he has slain (Aata) the enemies (ari), i.c., the defilements; (c) 
because he has destroyed (hata) the spokes (ara) of the wheel of rebirth; (d) because he is 


8 Visuddbimagga VU, 4; cf. Nanamoli, p. 192. 
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worthy (araha) of offerings; and (e) because he is free (a-) of secret (rahabhava) evil-doing, 
it is clear that he is not interested in establishing the single “correct” meaning of the 
word, nor is he concerned with tracking its historical etymology. On the contrary, he is 
interested in what the word can do, and he deliberately adds layer upon layer of 
interpretation, making it resonate for his audience in a multitude of ways. 

It is possible, of course, that some of the exegetical interpretations preserved in 
Buddhaghosa’s work were originally generated in other dialects. But the fact that he felt 
free to use them even when writing in Pali—where some of them do not “work” as 
plausible pronunciations—offers important evidence for how scriptural exegesis operated 
in India. Already in 1936 E. H. Johnston had drawn attention to the phenomenon of 
word-play based on Prakrit pronunciation in a text composed in another language when 
he pointed out that in Asvaghosa’s elegant Sanskrit poetry there are several puns that are 
effective only when the text is pronounced in Prakrit.” 

When an Indic term is translated into another language, of course, a decision has 
to be made as to which part of its semantic range will be adopted. The Tibetans, as is 
well known, have canonized the interpretation of arhat as “enemy-slayer” by their 
translation of the word as dgra beom pa,"° while Chinese renditions of the term were 
much more varied. An Xuan and Yan Fotiao, in opting for fE{#, chose to convey the 
sense of arbat as “worthy one” (adding the character 4 to indicate that what he is 
worthy of is “esteem”), while f&fit#4—as we have just seen—conveys the sense of an 
arhat as one who is “unattached.” The transcribed forms, which avoid the issue of 
translation altogether, did not force translators to make a choice, and they may also have 
conveyed the sense that no single Chinese term could serve as an equivalent of the 
Indian original."' Of all the translations discussed above, however, only those in the & 
A. group bear no visible relationship to any Indian etymological tradition and can best 
be understood (as I have suggested above) not as translations, but as “cultural calques.” 


(3) Samyaksarhbuddha 


Zhi Qian is considerably more consistent in his translation of the third epithet of the 
Buddha, a fact that is likely due at least in part to the far more restricted contexts in 
which it appears. Not only is this term reserved for Buddhas alone, it almost always 
appears in the list of the first three epithets of the Buddha (or, of course, in the longer 
list of ten). Nonetheless, as we have grown to expect of him, there is still some degree of 
variation in Zhi Qian’s rendering of this term. As before, these renditions fall into 
several distinct categories, and they will be discussed according to this arrangement. 


(a) ==, =H = RE 


* Johnston 1936, p. xci. I am grateful to Richard Salomon for having called this discussion to my 
attention. 

* Listed as one of the epithets of the Buddha in the Mahavyutpatti (no. 4). 

*' This was surely one of the reasons that Xuanzang Z*#, renowned for his concern with linguistic 


precision, opted to return to transliteration in many cases, even in the case of such familiar terms as 


bhagavat, for which he offered the cumbersome (17%. 
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As we have seen, Zhi Qian far more commonly translates rather than transcribing 
Indian terms, and his treatment of samyaksambuddba is no exception. Two transcriptions 
of the word can be found in his works, both of which are extremely rare: == 
occurs twice (1632, 15.461a7 and 16-17), while =32= [6 appears only once (in T361, 
12.298c14). The two texts in which these transcriptions appear, it should be noted, are 
the same two in which we found transcriptions of the word tathagata. These transcriptions 
are, in sum, quite atypical of Zhi Qian’s work, and once again the only previous translator 
who ever transcribes the word samyaksambuddha is Lokaksema.” ‘Thus here again we 
may be seeing the lingering influence, in at least asmall minority of Zhi Qian’s translations, 
of the terminology of Lokaksema’s school. 


(b) SER CAGIER, IES) 


In the overwhelming majority of cases Zhi Qian translates rather than transcribing 
samyaksambuddha, and his most common translation by far is iF’, “uniform and 
correct awakening.”*’ The source of this terminology is readily apparent, for the only 
one of Zhi Qian’s predecessors who is known to have used this term is Kang Mengxiang, 
who employs it in both of his translations (1184 and 196). The fact that iE is also 
used throughout Lokaksema’s version of the Aksobbyavyuha-sitra (1313)—while it never 
appears in any of his other works—provides further evidence that, if this translation is 
indeed his, it has since been substantially revised. 

The translation of the component samyak as % “equal, uniform, identical” is 
unexpected, for samyak is usually interpreted (both in traditional Indian sources and in 
modern reference works) as “right” or “correct.”** The component sam (translated by 
Zhi Qian as JE “right, correct”) is usually explained either as “complete” or simply as an 
intensifying prefix. The apparent rendition of samyak as “uniform” suggests a possible 
confusion with sama “same, identical,” a confusion which could easily happen in a number 
of Prakrit languages (cf. Pali samma “correct” vs. sama “same”). 

Yet it seems unlikely that this was simply a mistake on Zhi Qian’s part (or on that 
of his predecessor, Kang Mengxiang), for this alternative interpretation seems to have 
been known in India as well. In the Vajracchedika, following a discussion in which the 
first part of anuttarasamyaksambodbi is explained by a pun on its initial syllables amu and 
the similar (but not identical) word anu “atom, smallest bit,” the text goes on to explain 
the component samyak through a play on the word sama and its opposite, visama “uneven; 
dissimilar; wrong.”** Though the sitra as we have it is in Sanskrit, where the words 


” Tn Lokaksema’s corpus =f =H is the standard form, appearing throughout his work. =3#= 6 
RE does not occur as such, but cf. the strange form =H = (i, which appears three times in his T362 
(12.316b28, cl and 11). 

8 This expression is used in T6, 87, 128, 169, 328, 361, 474, and 1011, as well as in the “candidate 
text” T20. 

“ Samyak is the same term used in the list of the components of the Eightfold Path to refer to 
“right view,” “right resolve,” etc. Cf. also the Tibetan translation (Mahbavyutpatti, no. 5), in which samyak 
is translated as yang dag par “actually, rightly” and samas rdzogs pa’i “perfect, complete.” 

* See the Vajracchedika-prajhaparamiti-stitra, §23: samab sa dharmo na tatra kascid visamab \ tenocyate 
‘nuttara samyaksamtbodbir iti. 
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samyak and sama are clearly distinguished, this word-play was certainly created with a 
Prakrit pronunciation in mind. This example should serve as a reminder that we should 
not jump to the conclusion, whenever we find an unexpected Chinese translation, that 
the Chinese version is simply wrong. Certainly errors have occurred in Chinese 
translations, some of them catastrophic.’ But in other cases—as in the translation of 
samyak (Pkt. * samma or *sama) as “aniform”—it may well be that the Chinese translator 
is simply conveying an alternative Indian tradition. 

In one case the expression iF’ has been lengthened to 3435 1E#, which serves 
to further reinforce its meaning as “equal” or “uniform” enlightenment.” It is used 
here, however, not as an epithet of the Buddha himself but to refer to the state of 
enlightenment (samzyaksambodbi), as is also the case with the one prior occurrence of this 
term in the work of Kang Mengxiang.* 

In another case the term has instead been abbreviated, appearing simply as IE# 
“correct awakening.”” This time the context, however, is not a list of ten (or three) 
epithets of the Buddha, but a reference to Buddhas in general in which the latter are 
contrasted with “@vakas and pratyekabuddhas. Were this a free-standing translation of 
samyaksambuddba—that is, if this were a term generated directly as a translation of that 
expression—we would have here a case in which Zhi Qian could be seen as drawing 
directly on the work of An Shigao, for whom this is the standard rendition of the term.” 
The passage in which this abbreviated form occurs, however, is in verse, and the shortening 
of the term to only two characters appears to be due to metrical constraints. Thus this 
abbreviated form should probably be viewed not as a distinctive translation term in itself, 
but as a secondary derivative of the longer term 2$1E which occurs elsewhere as a 
translation of samyaksambuddba in the same sitra. 


(c) IER#® 


An alternative translation used by Zhi Qian—and one that conforms more closely 
to our expectations—is IEE, “correct and perfect awakening.” Yet it is considerably 
less common in Zhi Qian’s work than the preceding one, appearing in only two of his 
texts (T76 and 532).” 

It is a simple matter to locate precedents in Han-period texts for Zhi Qian’s 


a Among the more disastrous mistranslations found in Zhi Qian’s work are #?Hi “not establishing 
the distant” for the bodhisattva-name Aniksiptadbura “not putting down the burden,” #4 [X] “[Heaven 
of] Joy without Arrogance” for Nirmdanarati “Delight in Magical Creations,” and #4 “cruth-accumulation” 
for bhitakoti “pinnacle of reality.” On similarly catastrophic mistakes in the translations of Dharmaraksa 
see Boucher 1998, especially pp. 476-485, and Karashima 1992, passim. 

"See T225, 8.489428: HEAR ER ° (PRLEREP SER. 

81196, 4.14829. 

* See T361, 12.288c18-19: BRATS CT / BX BIME / BEB AL. The Sanskrit parallel 
has only buddha, not samyaksambuddha (see Kagawa 1984, pp. 370-371). 

° The term appears three ames in T32 (1.814b15, 17 and 19) and once in T603 (15.178b13), 
always in lists of epithets of the Buddha. 

1176 (1.883b17 [followed by the additional character #4] and 884c23), T532 (14.811b13-14 and 
26-27). The expression is also abbreviated as IE# in T76 (883c12); note, however, that this is the same 
line in which J&‘% has apparently been emended to FE(E. 
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terminology, for IEH® is used as a translation of samyaksambuddha by An Xuan and Yan 
Fotiao as well as by Kang Mengxiang.”? Thus once again we are not seeing terminological 
innovation by Zhi Qian, but his appropriation of an existing term. 


(dd) ERGRER 


The fourth and final rendition of samyaksambuddba that appears in Zhi Qian’s work 
is cumbersome at best, but we might translate it provisionally as “[one who has experienced] 
the highest correct awakening [to] the correct and true Way.” This is hardly a literal 
rendition of samyaksambuddha, but if we break it down into its individual components we 
can see that this long term consists of IEH#4 (used by several early translators for 
samyaksambodhi)’’ and #1E.’# (presumably originally derived from “abhisambuddba).™ In 
some cases Zhi Qian and others use this six-character term to translate samyaksambodhi 
(sometimes preceded by #£_E for anuttara). In others, however, it is clear—because the 
term occurs in a list of other Buddha-epithets—that it is intended to stand for 
samyaksantbuddha instead. 

To describe this usage as rare would be an understatement, for in the entire Taish6 
canon there are only thirty instances in which the expression IEFW5x1E# is used to 
refer to the Buddha (as opposed to referring to samyaksambodhi in the abstract). Of 
these, twelve are found in Zhi Qian’s Da mingdu jing KARE (T1225, excluding the 
revised first chapter where this expression does not occur), fifteen are in the Liudu jijing 
7\ EES RE (T152) of his near-contemporary, Kang Senghui, and one of the remaining 
three occurs in a “candidate text” (T507).* The only other text in which this usage 
appears is T'145, an archaic translation of an account of the parinirvana of the Buddha’s 
mother which has been attributed (certainly incorrectly) to Huijian #¥fif.°° (The 
occurrences of the term inthis sense in the Shijiapu #2 lg (12040) and the Xu gaosengzhuan 
44 (4 1(1T 2060), compiled by Sengyou {#4 and Daoxuan #8 respectively, merely 
reflect the fact that they are citing the text contained in T145.) The concentration of 
this usage in such a small group of texts strongly suggests that the two whose status is 


? See T322 (12.17b17-18) and T196 (4.159c4), respectively. Note that the term is quite rare in 
these translations as well. It appears six times, however, in lists of Buddha-epithets in Kang Senghui’s 
T152 (3.20b2, 24b12, 35a17-18, 37a3, 42c10 and 45a14). 

* The term is used frequently by An Xuan and Yan Fotiao (T322), copiously by “Lokaksema” but 
in hisrevised works only (1313 and 418), and it occurs four times in the works of Kang Mengxiang (T184 
and 196). In almost all cases the term is preceded by #_: “supreme,” with the entire term serving as a 
translation of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 

Tn two cases Zhi Qian uses {EH 38 alone to refer to Buddhas in contrastto arhatsand pratyekabuddhas 
(T1225, 8.482c25 and 483a5). It is possible, however, that even here what is being referred to is not these 
persons as individuals but their various awakened states. Elsewhere when Zhi Qian uses JERE alone it is 
almost always preceded by #® | (cf. the previous note). 

* See 14.775b15. 

© T1465 is attributed to Huijian, while another translation of the same scripture (T144) is assigned 
to Bo Fazu Ai(var. A)%&4H. T145 shares a significant amount of archaic and non-standard vocabulary, 
however, with a (non-Mahayana) Mahaparinirvana-sitra attributed to Bo Fazu (TS). If the latter attribution 
is correct, it seems likely that the attributions of T144 and 145 have been inadvertently switched and that 
T145 is really by Bo Fazu. 
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uncertain—T145 and T507—may also have been produced in the same environment as 
T225 and T152, that is, in the southern Wu 42 kingdom in the early to mid-third 
century CE, 

Be that as it may, it is probably significant that this is the only one of Zhi Qian’s 
renditions of samyaksambuddba—indeed, the only one of any of the epithets discussed 
thus far—for which no clear Han-period precedent can be identified. The first part of 
this expression, JEi34, appears in An Xuan and Yan Fotiao’s T322, but only in the 
sense of samyaksambodhi; the latter part, RXIE, does not occur.*’ In one of Kang 
Mengxiang’s translations there is a single occurrence of IE M7242 1E® in reference to 
the enlightenment experience (samyaksambodhi), but he does not use the same term as an 
epithet of the Buddha.” A far greater number of occurrences (forty-six in all) can be 
found in Lokaksema’s Aksobhyavyiba (T313), again in the sense of samyaksambodhi, 
diverging once again from Lokaksema’s standard usage and providing further evidence 
that the text has been revised. 

In Zhi Qian’s own work the use of IEHL# sx 1E# in the sense of samyaksambodhi is 
slightly more common than its use as an epithet of the Buddha, occurring a dozen times 
in the unrevised portion of T225 and once each in four other texts (1281, 361, 474 and 
1011). In light of this usage, it seems reasonable to conclude that the use of this term as 
a translation of samyaksambuddbais a secondary derivative of its primary use as a rendition 
of samyaksambodhi, a usage—though not a term—which may have been coined by Zhi 
Qian himself. 


Epithets (4) through (9): A Preliminary Note 


While the first three epithets in the list of ten (or rather eleven in the Chinese 
versions of Zhi Qian and others) occur quite frequently, and the last two (buddha and 
bhagavat) are even more widely employed, epithets (4) through (9) are far less common. 
Most of them seem to occur, in fact, almost exclusively within this list. 

The list itself, however, is far from symmetrically distributed throughout the canon. 
To take only the agama collections as an example, the list of ten epithets occurs 83 times 
in the Chinese Madhyamagama (126), but only twice in the Dirgh@gama (T1), while in 
the Samyukta and Ekottara collections (199 and 1125) it appears 15 and 18 times, 
respectively.” This raises the interesting possibility that this list may have emerged 
among a specific group of si#tra-dharas—e.g., those who memorized and transmitted the 
Madhyamagama—and thus might occur with particular frequency in texts stemming 
from this group. Or again, it may be that this pattern points instead to the different 


*” An Xuan and Yan Fotiao are careful to distinguish between samyaksambodhi (which they translate 
as JEWS) and semyaksambuddba, for which they reserve the epithet EH ® discussed previously. 

* 1184, 3.472al. The expression does not occur in T196. 

*® This statement should be considered approximate, since it is always possible that a version of the 
list formulated in non-standard terminology has been overlooked. These figures are the result of a search 
for the term A fii (selected because it is used in the list of ten by almost all translators and because it has 
only a minimal number of occurrences outside this list), followed by the elimination of any occurences of 
this expression that are not part of a list of ten epithets. 
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degrees of popularity of this list in the various ordination lineages (nika@yas) represented 
by these four Chinese collections. Be that as it may, there are some noticeable presences 
and absences of the list elsewhere in the canon as well. To cite one of the most glaring 
examples, the list is distinctly underrepresented in the prajhaparamita section (vols. 5-8) 
of the Taishd canon, where it appears with only about one fourth of the frequency that 
we see elsewhere in other satra collections.” Like the Dirghagama, in other words, the 
Prajfiaparamita section shows a marked disaffinity for the use of this list. 

Whatever these patterns may tell us about the history of the list of ten epithets in 
India (a topic which lies well beyond the scope of the present paper), they do urge us to 
be cautious in evaluating the meaning of the presence and absence of the list in the work 
of early Chinese translators. While the first three epithets appear in the work of all of 
the translators referred to above, the list of ten (or eleven) is almost entirely absent from 
the body of Chinese translations produced in the second century CE. Thus far, at any 
rate, I have been able to identify only one occurrence in a translation by An Shigao 
(1603) and another in a (revised) translation by Lokaksema (T313).°' Three other lists 
of Buddha-epithets identified by Paul Harrison are intriguing, but it is not clear to me 
that they were based on anything resembling the standard list of ten.*’ In the early third 
century, however, the full list of ten appears again in the works of the last of the 
Han-period translators, Kang Mengxiang, where it occurs once in each of his two 
translations (T184 and 196). 

Accordingly, at the present state of our knowledge antecedents for Zhi Qian’s 
translations of the following terms can be sought only in a limited number of previous 
translations. As we shall see, virtually all of his translation terms agree with those of 
Kang Mengxiang, while they often diverge significantly from those of An Shigao and the 
(presumably revised) text of Lokaksema. 


(4) Vidyacaranasampanna 


(a) HAT bk (var. - JE) 


® A search for the term %Afifi—selected, as indicated in the previous note, because it is used in 
the list of ten by almost all translators, including Kumarajiva and Xuanzang, and because it occurs almost 
exclusively within this lisc—yielded 83 occurrences in the four prajfigparamita volumes (5-8), while the 
“miscellaneous sitras” section (vols. 14-17) contained 340. The agama and Buddha-biography sections 
(vols. 1-4) offerred 294 occurrences, while (to take another set of four for the sake of symmetry) vols. 9-12, 
including the Lotus, Avatamsaka and Ratnakdta sections, yielded 302. 

*' For An Shigao’s list (found at 15.178b13-15) see Appendix 2. Lokaksema’s list (or more likely, a 
revision by another hand of whatever may have been found in his original work) reads as follows (with the 
individual epithets separated for convenience): WAG #Ar# GIEB RB ZT MBAR REE MEK 
K Ake fl REAPS HRA (11.753b12-14). The first three terms in this list are quite atypical of 
Lokaksema’s rendition of this cluster of epithets, and their presence thus suggests (in addition to a great 
deal of other terminological evidence) that the text has been subject to revision. 

” See Harrison 1990, p. 243. The three lists are as follows (again I have separated the individual 
epithets for confenience): in 1224, RLATR PRE Ewe PARRA SE AH (8.431a10-11); in T418, 
(REPS RE SMS TE RE RAP AR ALATRAAPR (13.913cl-3) 
and (ERESE Mem SNH RRRRARSS AME RAP CERER RARER 
(917¢22-24). 
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The fourth epithet of the Buddha, vidyacaranasampanna “accomplished in knowledge 
and conduct,” is translated by Zhi Qian with almost total consistency as HAT AK “fhis] 
wisdom and conduct accomplished” (so in T6, 128, 328, 474 and 1011, as well as in 
“candidate text” T20). The term is never transcribed, and in only one case (discussed 
under [b] below) do we find a significantly different rendition. In one text (T87) this 
epithet appears as 144T #, but it seems likely that, rather than being a genuinely different 
translation, this is the result of a copyist’s alteration, given the widespread use of the 
latter form in several of Kumarajiva’s translations. 

Asource for this rendition is not difficult to locate, for it is used by Kang Mengxiang 
both times that the list of ten epithets appears in his work.* An Shigao’s translation ( 
47 (G}2), while virtually identical in meaning, is too different in wording to have served 
as its source. * 


(b) #Bi LAE 


In just one text—and one that has already diverged, in several respects, from the 
rest of his translations—Zhi Qian adopts a different equivalent for this term. In his 
version of the Brahmdayusutta (7 /BEYIRS, T76) he offers the unexpected equivalent #48 
LL, “his paranormal powers were complete.”® It is difficult to explain this choice, and 
in fact at this point in the list the correlation between the terms found in T76 and the 
standard list of ten epithets begins to break down. If this is indeed intended as a 
translation of vidya-carana-sampanna, however, the fact that #28 is used elsewhere in 
Zhi Qian’s corpus (and indeed, in much of subsequent Chinese Buddhist literature) as a 
translation of 2bhijia “paranormal powers” suggests a possible confusion between vidya 
and abbijna®’ 

Be that as it may, this form is far from a standard translation of this epithet, for it 
does not occur in this sense anywhere else in the canon. 


(5) Sugata iff 


With the epithet sugata “well gone” we find complete consistency in Zhi Qian’s 
work, for he uniformly translates this term as #2 “well departed.” The sole occurrence 


xy 


of what appears to be a variant reading is in a “candidate text” (120) which has 475 at 


8 T184, 3.472b17; T196, 4.147c11. 

The form pee ZT found in Lokaksema’s (revised) T313 points to the possibility of an alternative 
interpretation of vidyacarana as “the practice of knowledge” rather than “knowledge and conduct.” In 
light of this rendition we can see, in retrospect, that there is no way to determine which of these was 
meant by Zhi Qian, for his translation (like that of An Shigao) could be read either way. 

1 883b17. Perhaps we should emend this rendition to read UBC LE. 

The list of epithets in T76, in full, reads as follows: MRE @IEH Bis wi LD ERA 
ERA ZA (1.883b16-18). 

* In this connection it is interesting to note that one of the anomalous lists of epithets in Lokaksema’s 
T418 has as its fourth element the phrase KRUSE GHESH (13.917c23). If this is indeed an attempt to 
translate vidyacaranasampanna—which is very far from certain—it might serve as another example of the 


interpretation of vidya as “paranormal powers.” I am grateful to Paul Harrison for calling this passage, and 
this possible interpretation, to my attention. 
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this point in its list. But if we consult note 10 to the Taisho edition—which gives #f as a 
variant, while the main text reads #/—we can see immediately that the word # is the 
result of a copyist’s error.” Once again, Kang Mengxiang appears to be responsible for 
this widely adopted usage, for he is the sole translator to use it during the Han period. 
It should be noted, incidentally, that in several cases (both in the work of Zhi Qian 
and in that of others) this epithet is preceded by the extra character 4 “to be, function 
as.” Given that the other epithets preceding and following this one all consist of three 


characters, it seems likely that this was simply added as a prosodic filler. 


(6) Lokavid 
(a) TE Fal FE 


Zhi Qian’s translation of lokavid “knower of the world” as THfHIf#% “one who 
understands the world” is almost entirely consistent and is quite unproblematic. This 
expression appears in the majority of texts by Zhi Qian that contain full lists of the ten 
epithets ([6, 128, 328, 474, and 1011) as well as in one “candidate text” (T20). 

Among possible sources from which Zhi Qian could have obtained this rendition, 
once again we come directly to Kang Mengxiang, who is the only Han-period translator 
in whose work this expression appears.”” An Shigao’s translation (AH [HE f#) includes 
the same characters, but in less concise fashion, and is unlikely to have served as Zhi 
Qian’s source.”! 


(b) TE Fa] 42 


Though {HTEI## is used by Zhi Qian for Jokavid in almost all cases, his work 
contains one unexpected variant. In his version of the Visakha-stitra (187, #88), at this 
point in the list of epithets we find the expression tH[H/A2 “father of the world” instead. 
While this is quite impossible as a translation of an original */okavid, it is easy to see what 
has happened here: there has been a confusion between -vid (presumably in a Prakrit 
form *vidu) “knower” and -pitr (Pkt. *pitu) “father.” In this case alone, Zhi Qian has 
opted for the latter reading. | 

While this rendition is unattested elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s corpus and is not found 
in the work of any translator before his time, there are two other scriptures in the 
Taishd canon which contain this translation, both of them the work of Dharmaraksa.”” 
In one additional (and quite telling) instance Dharmaraksa’s version of the Lotus Satra 


® The character #f, both here and in other contexts, seems to have been subjected to copyist’s 
emendations with particular frequency. Especially numerous are “corrections” of the term to the 
homophonous © “vow.” 

© 1184, 3.472b17; T196, 4.147c11. Fora discussion of An Shigao’s quite unexpected rendition of 
the term as 744 “blissful” see Appendix 2. 

1184, 3.472b18; T196, 4.147c12. 

”| Several epithets including the characters {fi] appear in Lokaksema’s lists, viz. 2 {HI in T224 
(8.43 1a10-11) and T313 (11.753b13), the virtually identical 27H fA] as well as HAYMES in T418 
(both at 13.913c2, respectively), and 2¢hR#¢tHK] in T418 (13.917c23-24). Ic is not clear to me, however, 
what connection (if any) these expressions might have with the term lokavid. 
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contains a double translation of this epithet as tH#.24ASC, apparently interpreting an 
underlying Prakrit *-vidu once as “father” (40) and once again as “wise” (88).” 


(7) Anuttarapurusa #1 


Zhi Qian’s use of the expression #€ .-{ “supreme man” is not surprising, for this 
has been the standard Chinese rendition of the seventh of the Buddha’s epithets for 
many centuries. In Zhi Qian’s work, in fact, the translation of anuttarapurusa as #€_/-- 
is so consistent that there is not a single alternative version to consider in this section. 
But although the term appears quite normal when viewed as Buddhist Chinese, from the 
Indian side it seems peculiar, for it is not clear that in India the list of epithets was ever 
divided in this way. That is, anuttarapurusa was treated as part of the much longer 
compound anuttarapurusadamyasarathi “supreme (anuttara) charioteer (sa@rathi) of men 
(purusa) who are to be tamed (damya).” Alternatively, this long epithet was divided into 
anuttara “supreme one” and purusadamyasarathi “charioteer of men to be tamed.” 
Whether or not there was an Indian precedent for Zhi Qian’s Chinese translation, the 
decision to divide this epithet between purusa and damya would have important 
consequences, as we shall see, for the understanding of the following term. 

As to Chinese precedents, on the other hand, once again Zhi Qian appears to have 
followed the lead of Kang Mengxiang, the only Han-period translator in whose work 
this term appears.” 


(8) Damyasarathi 


The eighth epithet of the Buddha, according to Zhi Qian’s list, is the direct result 
of the word-division discussed in the previous entry. Having taken anuttarapurusa as a 
separate title, Zhi Qian and other translators were left to explain the epithet damyasarathi 
onits own. In India the word damya was regularly understood, together with purusa, as 
“(men who are] to be tamed.” But once the word purusa had been assigned to a separate 
epithet this interpretation became less compelling. Indeed, in the many Prakrit languages 
in which damya would have been written damma (including even the Pali form), another 
possibility quickly emerged. Ignoring the unaspirated character of the initial d-, this 
word was apparently read as dhamma, and the resulting *dhammasarathi mterpreted as 


” Yor this term in Dharmaraksa’s work see 1334 (12.78a18 and b8) and T349 (12.187c28). One 
additional example occurs in a text attributed to Kumarajtva (T335, 12.80b29), but this is actually nothing 
more than a slightly emended copy of T334, and there is no reason to count it as a separate work (much 
less to attribute it to Kumarajiva). 

See the discussion of this and other “double translations” in the work of Dharmaraksa in Boucher 
1998, pp. 489-492. 

™ Both the Visuddhimagga (207-208) and the Da zhidu lun *K#E3R (T1909, 25.72b) offer 
interpretations of this epithet in which it is separated into these two parts. Buddhaghosa also discusses the 
possible interpretation of anuttarapurusadamyasarathi (Pali anuttarapurisadammasarathi) as a single unit 
(208). It is worth noting that even in the Mabavyutpatti, which has served as the standard handbook of 
Sanskrit-to-Tibetan translation since the early ninth century CE, the term is divided into anuttara (no. 9) 
and purusadamyasarathi (no. 10). 

® See T184 (3.472b18) and T196 (4.147c12). Cf. also dhe form found in Lokaksemia’s (revised) 
313, HEKA (11.753b14). 
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“charioteer of the Dharma.”’* This was not simply an isolated mistake; on the contrary, 
in all of the translations that can be realiably dated to Zhi Qian’s time or before there is 
not a single instance in which damya (or Pkt. “damma) is translated in this context as “to 
be tamed.” Instead there appears to have been universal agreement that this term (in 
whatever Prakrit language or languages it was conveyed) should be understood as 
“Dharma.” 


(a) iff (var. -#)34 


Despite the pervasive agreement among early Chinese translators on the meaning 
of damyasarathi, Zhi Qian translates it, quite characteristically, in two different ways. By 
far the more common of the two is #43&#, “Dharma charioteer,” which appears in five 
of Zhi Qian’s authentic translations as well as in two “candidate texts.”’”’ While a native 
speaker of Chinese might well read the characters #334 as “method of the Way,” the use 
of this expression as a two-character translation of dharma is known already from the 
time of An Shigao.” This equivalence appears also in several of Lokaksema’s texts and 
in Kang Mengxiang’s work,” as well as in nine authentic Zhi Qian translations and one 
“candidate text.” 

As to the epithet itself, the only previous translator to use #4} #] as a translation of 
damyasarathi is Kang Mengxiang, who uses this rendition in both of his lists of the 
epithets of the Buddha.” A similar rendition occurs, however, in Lokaksema’s (revised) 
1313, which contains the epithet 434 2 #41.” 


(b) MEK 


Far more common than #4% as a translation of dharma in early Chinese scriptures 
is 834, an expression which might be interpreted literally as “method of the classics” 
but was widely used as a translation of the word dharma alone. Though it does not seem 
to have been used by An Shigao except in reference to the thirty-seven bodbipaksa-dharmas,® 
it appears ten times in the work of An Xuan and Yan Fotiao (as well as once in a preface 


™® Interestingly, the term appears, within this epithet, as dhamma rather than damma in at least one 
place even in the Pali Text Society’s edition of the canon (see PTSD 315a, s.v. damma). 

7 T6, 128, 328, 474 and 1011; the two “candidate texts” are T20 and 507. 

8 So used in his T13, 32, 150 and 602. 

” The term occurs in this sense—though not with great frequency, appearing between one and 
three times in each text—in Lokaksema’s 1224, 313, 362, 418, 458, 624, and 626. In Kang Mengxiang’s 
work the term occurs four times in T1196, but never in T1184. 

® The authentic texts are T6, 198, 210, 225, 281, 361, 474, 532 and 790; the “candidate text” is 
T20. 

*'T184 (3.472b18) and T196 (4.147c12). 

® See 11.753b14. In light of this rendition we might consider the epithet #48-1:2E found in 
T418 (13.917c24) as a possible translation of *damyasdrathi as well, particularly if we emend the character 
® to 38. Once again I would like to thank Paul Harrison for calling this passage to my attention. 

* An Shigao uses the expression =+-( ALI in T602 (15.169a25) and T603 (15.173c24 and 26). 
There is one doubtful occurrence of #£%& alone in the general sense of “Dharma” in T150A (2.877b22-23, 
BABAR IA © LONE ° PORNBB ° BTN). 
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ascribed to the latter)* and nearly 150 times in the translations of Lokaksema.® The 
term also appears widely in Zhi Qian’s work, appearing in fourteen of his authentic 
translations as well as in one “candidate text.” ** 

In the context of the epithets of the Buddha, however, there is only one text in 
which Zhi Qian translates the word damya (understood as *dhamma) using this expression, 
viz., the Visakhd-stitra (187, 788), where the epithet damyasarathi is translated as ABI 
#1. This rendition has no precedent in the work of earlier translators, and in fact it does 


not occur anywhere else in the Taisho canon. 


(c) KB () 


As noted above, 176 has become quite divergent at this point, and it is difficult to 
tell which of its terms are intended to correspond (if indeed they are) with the remaining 
items among the ten epithets. For the expression damyasdrathi, however, there does 
seem to be an equivalent in 354 here.*’ Whether it is meant to be read together with 
any or all of the preceding characters (SCX Ei) or perhaps with the two that follow (ik 
#2) is difficult to determine.” 

If 3&4] is indeed intended here as a complete translation of damyasarathi, it appears 
to have a precedent in Lokaksema’s work, but once again this is in a text which has been 


subsequently revised. The sole occurrence of this expression in Lokaksema’s corpus is in 
his Aksobhyavyitha (1313), where it occurs ina non-standard list of four Buddha-epithets.” 


(9) Sasta devamanusyanam X A fii 


With the epithet ‘asta devamanusyanam “teacher of gods and humans” we return to 
a case of great consistency, for there is no variation at all in the translation of the term 
by Zhi Qian (or for that matter in any candidate text). The only minor difference is the 
insertion of the possessive particle Z in 176, which has KAZ fifi as the final epithet in 
its list. In all other cases—perhaps following the established three-character rhythm of 
the preceding epithets—the form % A fil is consistently used. 

Once again, the only clear precedent for this expression in Han-period translations 
is found in the work of Kang Mengxiang, who uses it in both of his lists of epithets.” An 
Shigao’s considerably longer rendition of this term cannot have served as its prototype,”' 
and there are no occurrences of this or any other translation of sast@ devamanusyanam in 
the work of An Xuan and Yan Fotiao. Although Lokaksema’s translations contain 


* See T322; Yan Fotiao’s preface (to a text which has not survived) is preserved in the Chu sanzang 
jiji (see T2145, 55.69c21). 

* The sole exceptions are T280, T458 and the ever-divergent T313. 

* The term is used in T6, 87, 169, 185, 198, 22, 281, 361, 474, 493, 532, 632, 735 and 790; the 
“candidate text” is T27. 

” See T76, 1.883b17. 

** CE. the somewhat similar language in Kang Senghui’s T152 (3.43b7, MAWERBS AK A Zhi). 

* See 11.756a15 (MRA ABAAPR). 

® 1184 (3.472b18) and T196 (4.147c12). 

11603 (15.178b15, AHA RMALKPA). 
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several expressions that include the characters K_EX F (which can serve as a translation 
of devamanusyanam, i.e., of “gods and humans”), it is not at all clear that any of them 
should be considered to be a translation of this Indic term.” 


(10) Buddha {# 


It might seem that there is nothing at all to say about this very familiar term, for it 
has been standard in Buddhist translations since the dawn of Chinese Buddhist history. 
Used already in the works of An Shigao, the transcription of buddha as {if (Early Middle 
Chinese but) does not even register as an issue for most specialists in Buddhism. 
Accordingly, it is hardly surprising that this is the only term for buddba found in the list 
of ten epithets during this early period, whether in Zhi Qian’s version or any other.” 

Yet this was not the only transcription of the word buddba known in Han-period 
China. As Edwin Pulleyblank has pointed out, secular sources use other spellings, such 
as YB (EMC buw do) and ¥¥ {8 (id.).* Thus it does not go without saying that the 
character (#, which records only the first syllable of the word, should have been chosen 
as the standard rendition of this term. 

Given that An Shigao seems to have introduced this expression—or at least, that 
his translations are the earliest texts in which it is recorded in written form—it is worth 
noting that his native language was Parthian, And what little evidence we have for 
Parthian Buddhist vocabulary strongly suggests that the Parthian language, too, did not 
record the final syllable of this word.” Indeed, among all the Central Asian languages 
that would have been spoken by the earliest Buddhist missionaries to China—for virtually 
all of these men were from western Central Asia, and not from the Indian subcontinent 
itself’*—there is not a single one in which the word buddha consists of more than this 
initial syllable, with the sole exception of Bactrian, where it is written (in Greek script) as 
BOA AO.” In light of the fact that the Han emperors carried on active diplomatic 
relations with the Kushans, who used Bactrian as one of their official tongues, it seems 
quite possible that the two-syllable forms of the word buddha recorded in secular histories 
were based on Bactrian originals. The one-syllable form (#, by contrast, might well 
have been based on the Parthian pronunciation of An Shigao. 

These suggestions are of course merely speculative, but they serve as a reminder 
that when considering the transmission of Buddhist vocabulary from India to China we 
are not dealing merely with Prakrit pronunciation, but also with the native languages 
(often, in this early period, not Indian but Central Asian) of the early translators 
themselves.” 


(11) Bhagavat 


” See for example KEK FA (1313, 11.793b14), REKFRPRA (1224, 8.43110), REKEF 
BEAR (T418, 13.913c3 and 917c24, where the expression AX surely represents bhagavat). 

% A few two-syllable forms do occur in other contexts (e.g., in the transcriptions of samyaksambuddha 
discussed above), but only the one-character term {# was ever in general use in Buddhist texts. 

* Pulleyblank 1983, p. 78, 

% See for example Sims-Williams 1983, p. 133. 

% See de Jong 1968. 

” See Davary 1982, p. 178. 
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The Sanskrit term bhagavat “blessed one” is one of the most frequent appellations 
of the Buddha, appearing both in the list of ten (or eleven) epithets and far more 
commonly outside that context. Indeed, virtually every Buddhist sitra opens with this 
term, for it is routinely used to refer to the Buddha when specifying where, and to 
whom, the scripture in question was preached. 

Perhaps the very frequency of use of this term, and the multiplicity of contexts in 
which we find it, contributed to the variety of ways in which it has been translated (not 
just by Zhi Qian but by others). Even in the list of ten epithets Zhi Qian translates the 
term in two different ways, and in other contexts he employs several other renditions as 
well. 


(a) 54 


The most common translation of bhagavat as one of the ten epithets of the Buddha 
in Zhi Qian’s work is x41, “mass of blessings,” a rendition which conveys quite well the 
etymology of the term, which consists of bhaga “blessing, good fortune” plus the suffix 
-vat “possessing.” The term occurs in this list in three of Zhi Qian’s translations (twice 
in T6, once each in T128 and 1011) as well as in one “candidate text” (T20). Other 
translations use the alternative rendition {2% (discussed immediately below), but we 
should note that two of Zhi Qian’s texts (T76 and 87) as well as one “candidate text” 
(1507) end their lists before this point, and thus contain no equivalent of bhagavat at all. 
Indeed, there seems to have been some variation in this respect, with some scriptures 
including the full list of eleven epithets, while others end with buddha, or even before. 

Precedents for this translation are not difficult to find, for An Xuan and Yan Fotiao 
use it throughout their sole translation (T1322), while Kang Mengxiang uses it in one of 
his two lists of the ten epithets (T196) as well as in numerous other places in the same 
text.” It also occurs twice—though not in a list of ten epithets—in an early translation 
attributed (though certainly wrongly) to An Shigao (T109).'” The term is never used, by 
contrast, in the works of Lokaksema, where it does not appear even in the revised 


** Tt must be emphasized that this statement applies only to individual words that would have been 
transmitted orally (what I have referred to elsewhere as “marketplace vocabulary”) and not to the existence 
of entire scriptural texts, whether written or oral, in Central Asian languages. The translation of Buddhist 
scriptures into Central Asian vernaculars appears to have begun quite late—no earlier than the Sth century 
CE—and the practice seems never to have spread to western Central Asia. Even the recent discovery of 
two fragmentary texts in the Bactrian language with Buddhistic content (Sims-Williams 1997 and 2000) 
does not, in my view, violate the general rule that no Buddhist scripture in a Central Asian language has 
been ever been found west of Kashgar (see Nattier 1990, p. 205). Rather than being translations of Indian 
Buddhist scriptures into Bactrian, for these fragments appear to be the product of ritualized copying of 
formulas of homage (together with references to where the devotee wishes to direct the resulting merit). 
To put it another way, no Buddhist text in Bactrian that consists of anything other than such formulas of 
homage has yet been identified. 

7196, 4.147¢12 and passim. The term #34 is not used, however, in T184. 

' Ziircher rejects this attribution (1991, p. 300), though he does consider the work to be an 
authentic Han-period text. Sengyou (drawing on Dao’an’s earlier catalogue) does in fact attribute a 
translation by this name to An Shigao (T2145, 55.6a19), but according to Ziircher the text contains 
stylistic features that do not normally appear in An Shigao’s work (Ziircher 1991, p. 300). 
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version of his Aksobhyavyiha (1313). 


(b) 1 


An alternative translation of bhagavat which is also frequently employed by Zhi 
Qian is {+28 “world-honored one,” a rendition that has become quite well known 
through its subsequent use by Kumarajiva and others. Though {#2 appears in the list 
of ten epithets in only two of Zhi Qian’s translations (T328 and 474), it is used widely 
elsewhere in his work in other contexts, occurring in no fewer than twelve of his translations 
as well as in one “candidate text.”!"! 

An etymological connection between this term and its Indic antecedent is not 
immediately evident; it is tempting, but probably far too speculative, to ask whether the 
second character might have resulted from a play on the suffix -va(m)t “possessing” 
interpreted as a form of the verbal root ivand “praise, extol.” As we have seen in the 
discussion above concerning Buddhaghosa’s variety of interpretations of the word arabat, 
the fact that a given etymological interpretation is wildly improbable (even impossible) 
in terms of the rules of linguistics did not prevent Indian exegetes from invoking resonances 
of meaning that they, and their intended audiences, might perceive in the sounds of a 
given word. 

Thave not been able to locate any discussion, however—whether in an Indic language 
or in Chinese—in which bhagavat is explicitly interpreted in this sense. Thus at the 
present stage of our knowledge it seems prudent simply to assume that {#2 was coined 
as an interpretive rather than an etymological translation—in other words, that we have 
here another example of what I have referred to above as a “cultural calque.” Indeed, as 
pointed out by Paul Harrison (personal communication, 2003), the word “Lord”—widely 
used as an English rendering of bhagavat—is also a “loose cultural translation” rather 
than an etymological explanation of the word. 

Whatever its ultimate source, precedents for Zhi Qian’s usage were easily available, 
for the expression occurs widely in both of Kang Mengxiang’s translations (1184 and 
196). It is not used, however, by An Shigao or by the team of An Xuan and Yan Fotiao, 
and in Lokaksema’s corpus it occurs only in two texts that are known to have been 
revised (T313 and the verse sections of T418). 


(c) K¥ 


Considerably less frequent in Zhi Qian’s translation corpus is the epithet tianzun: 
KH “honored [by] heaven.” This expression never occurs in the list of ten titles of the 
Buddha, but it occasionally appears in other contexts in which it is clear that the underlying 
term would have been bhagavat. Such is the case in two of Zhi Qian’s translations (176 
and 1581, of which the latter is the sole text in Zhi Qian’s corpus to use K# alone 
without the term #2 appearing as well). There are also a handful of occurrences in 
1225, but the fact that they are clustered together in one relatively short section of this 
very long text (8.490b-492a) suggests that this passage has been subject to revision. 


1-16 76, 87, 128, 198, 210, 225, 281, 328, 361, 474,493, and “candidate text” T507. 
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Once again the only solid precedent for Zhi Qian’s usage of this term is in Kang 
Mengxiang’s 1196, though the fact that this expression occurs only once (4.149a23) in 
this rather lengthy text, and never occurs at all in Kang Mengxiang’s other work (T 184), 
makes this a rather tenuous foundation. If this sole occurrence is not original to Kang 
Mengxiang, but is rather a late intrusion introduced in the course of transmission of his 
text, then the sole remaining possibility for the appearance of this term in a text prior to 
Zhi Qian’s time would be in the XAS¢HA SE ERE (T1630), a work which is attributed to 
the Han-period translator Zhi Yao but which is, in my view, of doubtful authenticity.” 

If it is difficult to find an etymological connection between the word bhagavat and 
the Chinese term “world-honored one” ({#2{), matters are all the more acute with this 
expression. The time and place of its introduction are matters of dispute,” though 
there seems to be general agreement that the term is a Chinese coinage not intended to 
serve as a literal translation of any Indic term. Indeed it seems likely that KE is a 
secondary derivative of an earlier t+, inspired perhaps (as suggested in Bokenkamp 
1997, p. 375) by the famous assertion of the newborn Buddha that “in heaven above and 
here below, I alone am respectworthy” (KE FYE 2) found in two early Chinese 
versions of his biography.’ 

Be that as it may, while tt2% was to become a standard translation of bhagavat in 
coming centuries, KE remained what might best be described as a persistent but peripheral 


'? 1630 is included by Ziircher in his list of authentic Han-period translations (1991, pp. 290 and 
299), though Ziircher’s reference to this text as “attributed to” rather than “translated by” Zhi Yao 
suggests that he was less than certain about the attribution. I have my doubts about its authenticity 
(indeed, about whether it is a translation of an Indic text at all). To cite only a single example, the text’s 
explanation of the meaning of the fifth paramita (dhyana, here given as —;) proceeds on the basis of the 
Chinese characters alone: JH H— b> ° FBRAAI—E OD ° Bas AIM—H-D, and so on (15.453b6-7). 
It is difficult to imagine that such an exegesis of the word dhyana—focusing not on meditative practices 
but on worldly social relations—could have been penned by an Indian author. Whatever its origins may 
have been, it is clear that this text represents a terminological “dead end” in Buddhist translation history, 
for its very distinctive vocabulary—e.g., GRAB for “monk” (< bhiksw?), HAac (apparently for “bodhisattva”), 
and #€ |} #jE-ESZE (< anuttarasamyaksambodhicitta?) remained unique to this text, with no visible 
progeny in later translations. 


‘8 Maspero contends that 2 was already in use in Daoist circles prior to the beginning of 
Buddhist translation activity in China, and that the Buddhist usage is therefore a borrowing of the Daoist 
term (1981, p. 393 and passim). By this logic the term {t# would have been created as a secondary 
derivative of KE (or, at the very least, in an environment in which the latter expression was already 
known). Seidel, on the other hand, argues the reverse—that the term KE was a Buddhist coinage, which 
was eventually dropped by Buddhist translators as it became increasingly popular in Daoist circles (Seidel 
1984, p. 330, and 1989-1990, p. 288). Both of these theories are based on the assumption that KE 
enjoyed early popularity among Buddhists but was subsequently abandoned; this does not, however, seem 
to be the case. 3{#4 seems always to have been a peripheral form in Buddhist translations, appearing in 
early works only in three translations by Zhi Qian (176, 225, and $81) and one by Kang Senghui (1152), 
in addition to one stray occurrence in the work of Kang Mengxiang (T196); the term continues to occur 
occasionally in the work of other translators thereafter. Of all the supposedly Han-period translations only 
T630 uses this term with any frequency. As mentioned in the previous note, however, the status of this 
text asa genuine Han-period translation deserves re-examination; the earliest solid evidence for its existence, 
in fact, seems to date from the late 4th century CE, when itis cited in the Fengfayao BIKE. 

So in Kang Mengxing’s T184 (3.463c14) as well as in Zhi Qian’s revised version of the same 
(T185, 3.473c3). 
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alternative, appearing only 152 times in the first seventeen volumes of the Taish6 canon, 
while {+2 appears more than ten thousand times in the first two volumes alone. 


(d) KFK 
Like the expressions {+ and KH, the epithet K'#(Z) Khas no visible etymological 


connection with the word bhagavat. Its similarity to the Sanskrit term devatideva “god 
above gods,” by contrast, is evident, and this has led some scholars to conclude that 
wherever the term XX appears in a Chinese translation the underlying Indian text 
must have read devatideva.'” It is far more likely, however, that this Chinese usage is the 


reflection of a locution widespread in Iranian languages which is reflected in Chinese as 
KH and in Indic texts as devatideva." In Zhi Qian’s corpus this expression occurs in 
176, 225, 361, 557, and 632, with precedents in the work of Lokaksema (who appears to 
have been the first Chinese translator to use the term) and Kang Mengxiang. As 
Boucher has documented for the works of Dharmaraksa, where Indic-language texts are 
available for comparison it is generally possible to determine that this expression was 
intended as a translation of bhagavat.'” 


(e) ff 


In addition, of course, the word Shagavat is often translated by Zhi Qian and others 
simply as #, especially in the opening lines of stitras where this usage is, prior to the 
time of Kumiarajiva, quite standard. This translation is not used, of course, in the list of 
ten epithets, where {## is used exclusively as a translation of buddha and the term bhagavat 
is translated with other terms. 


A Special Case: The Ten Epithets in the Pusa benye jing # bi A KE (T281) 


One of the most widely circulated translations in all of Zhi Qian’s corpus is the #27 
3248 (corresponding to parts of the Avatamsaka-siitra), yet it has hardly appeared in our 
discussion at all. This is because—although it does contain a list of “ten epithets” of the 
Buddha—the titles found here cannot be aligned in any way with the epithets found in 
other Indian and Chinese texts. Indeed, Zhi Qian’s list does not even match those given 
in other Chinese and Tibetan translations of the same scripture, whose own lists—though 


themselves non-standard—generally match one another." 


The passage in question reads as follows: KAA HAABA ° RAK RRAW EY © 
BERR tH ° BURETHA ° RES AP o BARTHES o BUG RE ° BLEB AIL © ARE ° Bune 
Bx Be te (10.447a14-17), This list does contain a few familiar epithets, such as R44 and 
HHS, as well as KEii (which may be a shortened form of the epithet KA fifi which does 
appear in Zhi Qian’s more standard lists of the Buddha’s titles). But most of the names 


'° See for example Schuster 1976, pp. 68-70, n. 217. 

'° See Nattier 2003, p. 211, n. 28. 

7 See Boucher 1996, pp. 210-214. 

8 See T280 (10.446a7-11), T278 (9.419a1 1-14), T279 (10.58c15-17), and for the Tibetan version 
see Peking/Otani no. 761, 79.5.7-80.1.1. 
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found here do not match the expected ones at all. While some of the epithets sound 
Buddhistic (e.g., AYF4, #2), others have greater resonance with indigenous Chinese 
religious beliefs (AHA, ##A, #4), and one even has an explicitly Confucian flavor 
(f24%).'” The list as a whole is well characterized by my student SHI Chikai ###5H, 
who explains the situation as follows: 


[P]resumably Zhi Qian tried to utilize Chinese indigenous traditions, namely 
Confucianism and Daoism, as parallels to the concepts of Buddhism, so he did 
not precisely follow or translate the original scripture even if he had the same 
source as Lokaksema and the other translators. Zhi Qian considered the 
needs of his audience and the meaning of the original text rather than trying 
to preserve the language found in the original. . . . (Shi 2000, p. 43) 


ZHI QIAN AS TRANSLATOR: AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY 


Having seen the great variety of Zhi Qian’s translation terminology, at this point we 
must raise a troubling but unavoidable question: can all these texts possibly be the work 
of one man? Granted, Zhi Qian is well known for his preference for variety in translation 
terminology, often using multiple translations of a given term (e.g., bhbagavat or arhat) 
even within a single text. Yet an appeal to stylistic preference alone seems insufficient to 
account for what we have seen. In particular, how are we to understand the fact that Zhi 
Qian’s corpus includes several distinct clusters of translation styles—for example, a 
“Lokaksema-like” group consisting of texts that abound in transcriptions introduced by 
Lokaksema (including 1169 and 632 and, toa lesser extent, T1361), and an “An Xuan-like 
group” that features the distinctive translation terminology introduced by An Xuan and 
Yan Fotiao (176, 225, 474, and 532)? And how are we to understand the sub-clusters of 
other kinds within his corpus, such as the mutually exclusive distribution of the terms [FJ 
#2%K and #234, or the fact that some texts belonging to the #2%& group also use vocabulary 
belonging to the HA group, while those belonging to the []#%& group do not? If 
these differences were merely the result of a penchant for variety, surely we would find 
combinations of every kind, rather than patterns of usage that fall into such discrete and 
clearly defined categories. 

An obvious place to turn for an explanation might be to the role of Zhi Qian’s 
translation assistants—that is, the possibility that these shifts in vocabulary were due to 
the input of the various translation committees with whom he worked over the course of 
his long translation career. For Zhi Qian’s predecessor Lokaksema and his successor 
Dharmaraksa (to cite two of the most outstanding examples) we have detailed accounts 
of the various groups of assistants with whom they worked, whose members hailed from 
a wide range of ethnic groups. Some of the discrepancies in terminology and style that 
we find in translations attributed to Lokaksema or Dharmaraksa can surely be attributed 
to the changing composition of these committees, whose members were generally 
responsible for recording each Chinese translation in its final form." 


'? This strange term occurs in two other translations by Zhi Qian, one of which contains a gloss 
explaining that # represents s@kya and ff stands for muni (T185, 3.473a23), while the other has an extant 
Sanskrit parallel in which Sakyamuni is indeed the corresponding term (T225, 8.483cl). 
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Yet we will search in vain for comparable evidence concerning Zhi Qian’s own 
translations. In only one case—the translation of the Dharmapada (1210, %&)2%)—are 
we explicitly told that Zhi Qian worked with others, and here Sengyou informs us that 
while the Indian monk Zhu Jingyan produced a rough Chinese translation, it was Zhi 
Qian himself who prepared the final text.''' In retrospect this is hardly surprising, since 
Zhi Qian (unlike Lokaksema and Dharmaraksa) was a native speaker of Chinese, having 
been born and raised on Chinese territory despite his grandparents’ Yuezhi origins. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that he had no need of assistants like those who aided 
Lokaksema and Dharmaraksa (or for that matter An Xuan, who was assisted by the 
Chinese monk Yan Fotiao) in converting an initial rough translation into at least minimally 
passable Chinese. On the contrary, our sources report that Zhi Qian’s literary Chinese 
was not only adequate, but quite elegant in style.'” 

If the distinct terminological clusters within Zhi Qian’s translation corpus cannot 
be explained by the input of assistants, might we then appeal simply to the translator’s 
prerogative to change his mind? This seems an attractive hypothesis, especially in light 
of the fact that Zhi Qian’s translation career spanned nearly three decades and included 
his migration at the end of the Han dynasty from north China to the south, where other 
translation conventions might already have been inuse. The difficulty with this approach, 
however, is that we have no reliable information that would allow us to arrange Zhi 
Qian’s works in chronological order. It might seem reasonable, in light of the statement 
in his biography that he had originally been a pupil of Zhi Liang 3¢5¢ (who was in turn a 
disciple of Lokaksema), to suppose that Zhi Qian’s earliest works should be the ones that 
show the greatest similarity to the translations of Lokaksema, while his later works 
would be those that depart from this “exoticizing” style with its preference for transcriptions 
and long arhythmic sentences and adopt a more polished Chinese literary stance. If this 
was indeed the case, we should place works such as Fj BASF HERS (T169) and SE =ARAE 
(T632) in the early part of Zhi Qian’s translation career, while the more elegant and 
literary RE AAA (1281) and EB BATRAS (1474), for example, should be assigned 
to a later period. 

Yet it is not simply a matter of a progression from an early, more Lokaksema-like 
style to a later, more An Xuan-like one. The presence of a variety of distinct subgroups 
within Zhi Qian’s corpus does not permit such a simple and unidirectional description, 
and moreover, the only text that we can localize in time and space is the Faju jing (T210, 
%& @)A8), which Sengyou tells us was produced after Zhi Qian’s arrival in the south. In 
sum, while it may well be that T169 and T632 are some of the earliest works in Zhi 
Qian’s corpus, there is no clear-cut direction of development in his work. Thus while 
changing preferences may account for at least part of what we see, this is difficult to 
demonstrate in concrete terms. 

There is one other possibility, however, which—though rather disconcerting—must 
nonetheless be taken seriously: the possibility that many (or most, or even all) of Zhi 


"” See for example the discussion of the probable impact of Dharmaraksa’s translation assistants on 
his translation terminology in Boucher 1998, especially pp. 485-489. 
See below, n. 119. 


"See Ziircher 1959, p. 50 and the additional sources cited there. 
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Qian’s supposed “translations” were only re-editions of existing Chinese texts. What 
little evidence we have, both internal and external, points to the fact that he was regularly 
involved in revising the translations of others, and aside from a formulaic mention in his 
biography of his having studied “barbarian writings” (41) at the age of thirteen and 
being “proficient in the languages of six countries” (ff #7\ Bd#a),'” there does not seem 
to be any mention of Zhi Qian actually working directly from an Indic-language text. 
Could it be that Zhi Qian was not in fact a “translator” at all, but merely a revisor, his 
work limited to polishing the vocabulary and style of his predecessors? 

One piece of evidence that would seem to support this hypothesis is the fact that, 
among the terms discussed above, there is not even a single expression that was coined 
by Zhi Qian himself. Every word—though not the use of every word—seems to have a 
precedent in translations by others. Indeed, a solid majority of the translations and 
transcriptions used by Zhi Qian elsewhere in his work appear to be drawn from the 
vocabulary of earlier translators. This is not merely due to the fact that there was, by the 
early third century, a substantial body of pre-existing terminology upon which Zhi Qian 
could draw. This was indeed the case, but it was even more true of figures like Kumarajiva 
(early 5th century) and Xuanzang (mid-7th century), who nonetheless introduced a large 
number of new technical terms. Innovation, it would seem, is less the result of the 
quantity of translations that have gone before than it is a product of the translator’s 
relationship to his text. 

But if Zhi Qian was simply revising pre-existing translations, who could have been 
responsible for the original Chinese texts that served as the basis for his work? Only a 
handful of translators are known to have worked before his time,"* and only a small 
(though significant) minority of the works attributed to Zhi Qian can be identified with 
texts previously translated by any of these men.""’ If it were the case that most or all of 
Zhi Qian’s texts, and not just these few, were re-editions or “polished” versions of 
existing translations, whose versions would he have been able to revise? 

It is true that we know the names of only a few translators who can be placed with 
certainty prior to Zhi Qian’s time. Yet when Dao’an produced his famous catalogue in 


'8 See the Chu sanzang jii (T2145), 55.97b22-23. The more expected figure would be not six 
countries, but sixteen. 

"* T am excluding Zhi Yao from this list because I am not persuaded that the sole extant work 
attributed to him (1630) is an authentic Han-period translation. See above, n. 102. 

''S Tn addition to Zhi Qian’s attested role as the final editor of the Dbarmapada (1210), his version 
of the life of the Buddha (T185, AFHuFEARER) is considered to be a revision of Kang Mengxiang’s 
earlier work (1184 and the first part of T196; see Ziircher 1991, p. 284), while his version of the shorter 
Perfection of Wisdom Sutra (1225, KAA BERS) is clearly a revision of Lokaksema’s translation (1224, 38 {THK 
$548). Zhi Qian’s translation of part of the Avatamsaka-sittra—in my view, an early prototype out of 
which this voluminous scripture later grew (T281, #8 43¢8)—postdates, and may well have been 
produced with reference to, the earlier translation by Lokakserna (T280). (I strongly suspect, incidentally, 
that T1282 and 283 are also Lokaksema’s work and that they originally comprised a single text, including 
what is now T280.) In light of recent work by Paul Harrison (1998 and 1999, and Harrison et al. 2002) 
Zhi Qian’s version of the larger Sukbavativyitha-sitra (1361, BIB AES BA) can be seen as a revision 
of the ancestor of T362, i.e., of a text originally translated by Lokaksema. Thus of the twenty-six extant 
texts that can be attributed with confidence to Zhi Qian, we have strong internal or external evidence that 
five of them are revisions of works by other translators whose identities are known. 
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374 CE, he included a list of 142 texts for which the translator’s identity was unknown. 
By the time Sengyou compiled his Chu sanzang jiji in the early 6th century CE, the total 
number of such works had escalated to an astounding 846. 

These numbers exclude—it must be emphasized—scriptures that either Dao’an or 
Sengyou considered to be spurious or doubtful; thus these lists include only those texts 
which, in the view of these careful cataloguers, stood a reasonably good chance of being 
authentic translations of Indian works. Modern scholars have generally treated the 
works in these lists with great suspicion, viewing them as apocryphal at worst and 
unlocalizable in space and time at best." But for the purpose at hand it is the sheer 
number of such works that is of interest, for it points to the likelihood that there were 
numerous translators laboring in obscurity to whose work Zhi Qian would have had 
access. [hus it would be quite possible, at least in theory, for his primary function to 
have been that of an “intra-Chinese” translator, taking what he perceived to be crude 
and poorly written translations and rendering them into elegant classical Chinese. 

Yet a close comparison of the works of Zhi Qian for which we have earlier extant 
exemplars shows that his translation choices cannot be explained simply with respect to 
these pre-existing Chinese texts. The names of the Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and buddha- 
fields found in his =i A3eA6 (1281), for example, cannot be derived simply from the 
transcriptions found in Lokaksema’s earlier version (587%, T1280), nor can the opening 
lines of Zhi Qian’s AHAREXS (T1225), where Subhuti and Majijusri are described as the 
leading “@vaka and bodhisattva in the audience, respectively, be derived simply from 
Lokaksema’s version of the same text (#277458, T224), where Sariputra and Maitreya 
are mentioned as well. While Zhi Qian’s life of the Buddha (AAA hexe, T1185) 
corresponds character for character with the work of Kang Mengxiang ({2{T A #ERE and 
HHA UAE, T184 and 196) in certain passages, in other places its content is quite distinct. 
Likewise, Zhi Qian’s version of the larger Sukhavativyiha (BS ES BR, 1361) 
diverges from the (revised) version by Lokaksema (78% = 38 = i Rete ARIE AE 
48, 1362) in content—e.g., in the all-important list of Amitabha’s vows—as well as in 
style. In sum, while instances of Zhi Qian’s reliance on earlier translations can easily be 
found, there is not a single case in which his rendition of a particular text can be 
explained solely on the basis of a pre-existing Chinese version. 

The most likely scenario, in sum, appears to be that Zhi Qian relied heavily on 
earlier Chinese translations whenever they were available, but that he consulted Indic- 
language versions as well. The fact that a high percentage of the terms first attested in 
Zhi Qian’s work—that is, terms that he himself appears to have coined—are erroneous 
points to the strong likelihood that, while his expertise in classical Chinese is undisputed, 
his understanding of Indic languages lagged far behind. '” 


"6 Tr is actually not true that nothing at all can be said about their chronology, for in some cases 
they are cited in early (and datable) commentaries or essays, while in others they can be shown to be 
quoting known (and datable) texts. Much remains to be done on the study of these important lists, many 
of whose members are surely authentic early (even Han-period) translations. 

'’ These erroneous translations, as well as the extensive borrowings by Zhi Qian from the terminology 
of other translators, will be documented in detail in my Lexicon of the Buddhist Translation Terminology of 
Zhi Qian (in preparation). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Any attempt to explain Zhi Qian’s Buddhist vocabulary offers particular challenges to 
the interpreter. Not only does Zhi Qian exhibit a strong inclination for variety—often 
using a number of different equivalents for a given Indic term even within a single 
text—he also draws heavily on the vocabulary of his predecessors. Indeed, it could well 
be said that all streams of previous translation terminology meet in Zhi Qian’s work. 
Thus our discussion of his terminology has required, of necessity, an examination of its 
precedents—or in rare cases, the lack thereof—in the translations of Zhi Qian’s 
predecessors. 

As a result of his own penchant for variety, as well as the confluence of multiple 
translation streams in his work, Zhi Qian’s translations preserve valuable information on 
the multiple ways in which even the most standard epithets of the Buddha were understood 
during the formative period of Buddhism in China. Some are straightforward etymological 
renderings, e.g., the rendition of sugata as #1 “well departed.” Others, such as the 
translation of arbat as Ei A “perfected one,” are best described as cultural calques—that 
is, expressions which attempt to convey the significance rather than the literal etymological 
meaning of the underlying word, using terminology already current in the recipient 
culture. In some cases—as in the rendering of bhbagavat as RAK “god among gods”—we 
have evidence ofa special sub-category which we might label “third-party cultural calques,” 
where the translation term is based not upon that of the recipient culture but upon the 
terminology of an intermediary language. Yet another approach to translation—though 
this occupies a significantly smaller place in the work of Zhi Qian—is not to translate at 
all, but simply to transcribe the sounds (never an easy task with the cumbersome Chinese 
writing system) of the Indic term in question. 

One unexpected result of our survey of Zhi Qian’s terminology has been the 
finding that some Chinese translations which seem fanciful at best or completely erroneous 
at worst may in fact reflect exegetical traditions known already in India. The rendition 
of arbat as #€/{3% “unattached,” for example, finds unexpected support in the work of 
Buddhaghosa, while the apparent unanimity among early Chinese translators that the 
long epithet anuttarapurusadamyasarathi should be divided into two separate components, 
with the latter understood not as damyasarathi “charioteer of those to be tamed” but as 
“dharmasarathi “Dharma-charioteer,” raises the possibility that this understanding was 
widespread in India as well. 

In sum, as our understanding of Chinese Buddhist vocabulary increases, we may 
find that the vocabulary chosen by these pioneering translators offer us a wider range of 
information than had previously been thought. Certainly their terminology conveys a 
wealth of information (not all of it easily decipherable) about local concepts that Chinese 
thinkers brought to their encounters with Buddhist texts, but it can also cast light on 
alternative understandings of Buddhist terms and concepts that may well have been 
circulating in India. While some strange translation choices clearly point to the linguistic 
limitations of a given translator or his assistants, in other cases they may be the result not 
of an erroneous interpretation of the Indian source-text but of a consciously calculated 
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decision on how best to convey its meaning to a Chinese audience. Insum, the more we 
can learn about the process by which individual translation terms were chosen by Zhi 
Qian, his predecessors, and his successors, the closer we will come toa rich and multifaceted 
understanding of the conceptual world within which these pioneers of Chinese Buddhism 
produced their work. 
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Appendix 1 
Provisional List of the Authentic Works of Zhi Qian 
AEYETAAR Banniehuan jing (16; cf. Pali Mahaparinibbana-sitta, DN16)'* 
Fe BASE Shi Monan ben sizi jing (154; cf. Pali Culadukkhakkhandbasutta, MN14) 
FRADE RS Laizhaheluo jing (168; cf. Pali Ratthapalasutta, MN82) 
EERIE Fanmoyu sing (176; cf. Pali Brahmayusutta, MN91) 
PERE Zhai jing (187; cf. Pali Vistkbadsutta, AN III, 70) 


FeARER’ Yueming pusa jing (1169; * Candraprabhabodhisattva-sutra; cf. Samadhiraja- 
sutra, ch. 34, Fidnavati) 


KF SiREAELRE Taizi ruiying bengi jing (1185; a biography of the Buddha, no 
corresponding Sanskrit or Pali version extant) 


#5 EG Vizu jing (1198; Skt. * Arthavargiya; cf. Pali Atthakavagga) 

KAAS Fagu jing (1210; cf. Pali Dharmapada, Skt. Udanavarga)'” 

KB RERE Da mingdu jing (1225; Astasabasrikaprajnaparamita-sitra) 

EASE AE Pusa benye jing (1281; a proto- Avatamsaka-sitra) 

PARAS Xulai jing (1328; *Sdrata-sitra)’ 

SE YB AE ERS aiens gingjing pingdeng jue jing (1361; Skt. * Amitavyitha-samyak- 


sambuddha-sitra 
MEME SAAT RLAE Weimojte suo shuo jing (1474, Skt. Vimalakirtinirdesa) 
(ay St OE AS Anan sishi jing (1493) 


8 Attributed to an anonymous translator of the Eastern Qin, but certainly—as apparently first 
suggested in UI Hakuju FI+/{A% in his Yekukyoshi kenkya FRRELDASE (Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1971), 
pp. 517-523—an authentic work of Zhi Qian. Ui’s argument rests largely on the testimony of various 
catalogues, beginning with the Chu sanzang jij (which attributes a “Mahaparinirvana-sitra” | De banniebuan 
jing KIRVETE | to Zhi Qian; see T 55.6c15), but he also points out that the text contains some distinctive 
Zhi Qian vocabulary (p. 523). The examples he cites are not in fact unique to Zhi Qian, but there is 
another quite distinctive list that is: the names of the Buddhist heavens occur in forms unknown outside 
translations by Zhi Qian, with the exception of T5 (another Mahéparinirvana-sitra, which appears to be 
dependent on this one) and T1485 (a Chinese apocryphon which borrows heavily from Zhi Qian’s T281). 
The relationship between T5 and T6 has yet to be fully elucidated, but at presentit seems more likely that 
T5 is dependent upon T6 than the reverse. 


9 Attributed to “Vighna et al.” (#EXLEES ) by the Taisho cataloguers, but Sengyou makes it clear 
that Vighna was merely the person who brought the text to China, while the actual translation work was 
done by an Indian monk named Zhu Jiangyan “jf (who produced a rough Chinese version) and 
finalized by Zhi Qian (see T2145, 55.6c10-13 and 96a22-27). 


120 


Attributed to the Wei-period translator Bo Yan AXE by the Taisho cataloguers. Although 
Sengyou does know of sucha text, he also credits a work by the same title to Zhi Qian (see T2145, 55.7b3 
and 6c21, respectively). Moreover, he states that in his own time Bo Yan’s version had been lost, while 
Zhi Qian’s translation was still in circulation (Joc. cit.; cf. also 96a27-28). Pending further study of this text 
I have provisionally included it here. 
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Al Mnl FRAG Sihemo jing (1532; * Simbamati-sitra) 


EERE Pusa shengdi jing, variant title BIR ATEYRE Chamojie suowen jing (1533; 
*Ksemankara-pariprccha-sitra) 


ACHE Qinu jing (1556) 

HEME ACE Longshinu jing (1557; Skt. * Nagadattasitra) 

AAR Laonuren jing (1559; Skt. * Mahalalika-pariprecha-stitra) 

/\ BIKE Bashi jing (1581) 

CIS BRAG Huiyin sanmei sing (1632; Skt. * Tathadgata-jnana-mudra-samadhi) 

T AALZEKE Liaoben shengsi jing (1708; Skt. Salistamba-sittra) 

PUREE Siyuwan jing (1735) 

=i Bojing chao (1790) 

SR ES PEAS Wuliangmen weimichi jing (11011; Skt. Anantamukha-sadhaka-dharani, 
var. Anantamukha-nirhara-nama-dbarani) 

additional “candidate texts” (possible translations by Zhi Qian or his circle): 

EEA TEE BRRAS Fo kaijie fanzhi abo jing (120; cf. Pali Ambatthasutta, DN3) 

tRIRE Qizhi jing (127; cf. Pali Dhammanfusutta, AN VII, 64) 

WEBER’ ~Weishengyuan jing (1507; * Ajatasatru-sitra) 


BD ET RAR Pingshawang wuyuan jing (1511; cf. Pali Dhatuvibbanga-sutta, MN 140 + 
uddhaghosa’s commentary on the same, MA v.33-63) 


"I version of the larger Sukhavativyiba-sitra, traditionally attributed to Lokaksema but actually 
by Zhi Qian (as suggested first by Paul Harrison [1998] and discussed in detail in Harrison 1999 and in 
Harrison, Hartmann and Matsuda 2002). My own examination of the vocabulary and style of T361 in 
comparison with other genuine Zhi Qian translations strongly supports Harrison’s original suggestion 
that this is indeed Zhi Qian’s work and that the attributions of this text (by Lokaksema according to both 
medieval and modern catalogues) and T362 were switched at an early date. Note that Sengyou attributes 
an Amituo jing Bale SERB to Zhi Qian (55.6c25); the full tide of T362 (PR HE == Hee RIE 
A3E#8) is mentioned by Sengyou only as an alternative drawn from another catalogue. The Sanskrit title 
given here for T361 is my own reconstruction; a long-winded discussion of the reasoning behind it is 
available upon request. 
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Appendix 2 
The Ten Epithets of the Buddha according to An Shigao 2¢ {tH ® 


Only four occurrences of the complete list of ten titles of the Buddha have yet been 
identified in Han-period translations. Two of these are found in the work of Kang 
Mengxiang, and I have mentioned them repeatedly above because their terminology so 
often matches Zhi Qian’s renditions.” In the single extant text by An Xuan and Yan 
Fotiao (1322) the list of ten does not occur; in the much more extensive corpus of 
Lokaksema, only one list that appears to include all ten items occurs, and that in a work 
of his that has been revised (T313).'? The earliest list to occur in Chinese Buddhist 
translations, however, is found in An Shigao’s Yinchiru jing [2 AE (1603), but in 
such an unusual form that it has not, I believe, been documented in existing reference 
wor ie 
An Shigao’s list, as printed in the Taishé edition of the canon, reads as follows: 


DPR ATS EBS es ° AIO °c AIS o BADER ABA ° 
RoBRLK F sath ae (15.178b13-15) 


Several of these epithets are clearly recognizable in light of our previous analysis of Zhi 
Qian’s terms. In some cases, however, the Taish6 text is wrongly punctuated, and one 
character appears to have been altered at a very early stage in the transmission of the 
text. These and other errors will be discussed in detail below. 


(1) tathagata BAK 
(2) arbat RATE 
(3) samyaksambuddha TE 


Viewed in light of Zhi Qian’s translations, there is nothing unusual in An Shigao’s 
treatment of these terms. The only point to be noted here is that An Shigao regularly 


™ The two virtually identical lists found in Kang Mengxiang’s works (with the individual epithets 
separated for convenience) are the following: 207K BH SiE# WTR Ash HAM RBL+ BAKA 
Affi S208 TEES (1184, 3.472b17-18) and WR BR SILER WTR ASU ER RBL+ BAe AAG 
gate (1196, 4.147c11-12). 

'3 See above, note 61; for other lists of Buddha-epithets in Lokaksema’s work (though not, apparently, 
another full list of ten see also note 62). An additional list of just four epithets—again quite 
idiosyncratic—appears in T313 (UR HA Yk APR, 11.756al5). 


"4 As Stefano Zacchetti has pointed out in the ground-breaking study in which he first identified 
Chapter 6 of the Petakopadesa as the Pali counterpart of An Shigao’s Yinchiru jing, in a number of cases An 
Shigao’s translation provides complete lists of terms where the Pali version abbreviates (Zacchetti 2002, 
p. 79). This is one such case, for where An Shigao lists all ten epithets the Buddha the Pali has only iti pi 
so bhagava ti sabbam (Petakopadesa, p. 131, line 25). ‘This is surely an abbreviation for the list of ten 
epithets, however, as suggested in the translation by Nanamoli (Piteke-Disclosure, p. 178), who points to a 
parallel in the Anguttara Nikaya (AN iii.285) which reads ‘iti pi so bhagava arahm sammasambudhho 
vijdcaranasampanno sugato lokavidi anuttaro purisadammasarathi sattha devamanussanam buddho bhagava’ ti. 
I would like to thank Stefano Zacchetti for directing me to these Pali passages. 
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uses JE# alone as the equivalent of samyaksambuddba, translating samyak as IE and not 
providing a separate translation for the component sam at all, apparently treating it 
simply as an intensifying prefix. 


(4) vidyacaranasampanna BBR 


Here An Shigao uses slightly different terminology than does Zhi Qian (i.e., # in 
place of Bf and “ where Zhi Qian has fi), but the meaning is essentially the same, and 
his rendition of this epithet is comprehensible without difficulty. 


(5) sugata 74% 


Here, however, we encounter something completely unexpected, for An Shigao 
seems to have interpreted an underlying *sugata “well gone” as a form of “sukhita “blissful”! 
This mistake seems to have been made during the original translation process; at any 
rate, it appears already in a third-century commentary on the text.'” I have not been 
able to identify any other expression that could represent the word sugata elsewhere in 
An Shigao’s corpus, and it thus seems possible (though somewhat unexpected) that he 
was unfamiliar with the term. 


(6) lokavid AE RICH 
Though slightly more expanded than Zhi Qian’s standard tH /Ef##, An Shigao’s 


rendition of this epithet offers no difficulties. 


(7) anuttarapurusa (FRA I ° 2) > HAIL 


Here we have what seems to be a compounding of errors, including both wrong 
punctuation by the Taisho editors and a quite surprising mistake in translation. Given 
what we have seen in the work of Zhi Qian and others (where this epithet is widely 
translated as #€_E-1), it seems likely that the original orally transmitted text was ##Ai8 
-E, with -E serving as a translation of purusa (a word which is otherwise unaccounted for 
either in this or in the following epithet). Could it be that, as An Shigao dictated a 
rough Chinese translation, the word +: (EMC dzi’/dzi’) was misapprehended as 7 
(EMC dzi3’/dzi) by a Chinese scribe? In any event it is clear that the character 7 was 
introduced quite early, for it appears in the third-century commentary mentioned above.’ 

The apparent translation of anuttara as #€4%4 “without transgression” is initially 
surprising, but if we take the character 3 in its more basic meaning of “to cross over, 
surpass,” then a connection with anuttara “supreme, unsurpassed” is not difficult to find. 
In this case An Shigao’s translation of anuttarapurusa as “unsurpassed (#74 #4) man (*-£ 
)” would correspond in meaning, if not in wording, to the translation #€_E-f used by so 
many others. 


5 Soe T1694, 33.21c8-16. 
611694, 33.21c12. 
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(8) damyasarathi EBGEVE 


If An Shigao parsed the long epithet enuttarapurusadamyasarathi in the same way 
that Zhi Qian did—i.e., separating it into two components, as anuttarapurusa and 
damyasarathi—the eighth epithet in his list should represent his attempt to translate the 
latter. Like his successors (including Zhi Qian), he appears to have understood an 
underlying Prakrit “damma as dhamma(i.e., dharma). But here we have not one translation 
of this epithet, but two. The term damyasarathi is translated first as %&EX “Dharma 
charioteer,” then translated again as #4 “Dharma follower.” The latter rendition, 
though unexpected, would be comprehensible if An Shigao interpreted sérathi as a form 
of the verbal root Vsr “run after, chase.” !”’ 

What we have here is a classic case of “double translation,” conveying in Chinese 
two quite different ways of understanding an Indian term. Unable to decide between 
these alernatives, the translator (or in other cases, the Chinese scribe who was transcribing 
the foreign translator’s explanation of a given term) has simply recorded them both.'” 


(9) Sasta devamanusyanam (Zshil ° AsBREK F) > AA ABRER F 


Here again the Taishé text is wrongly punctuated, but when this is corrected this 
group of eight characters, taken as a unit, can be seen as a reasonable translation of the 
ninth epithet, “teacher and instructor of [those in] heaven above and [here] below heaven.” 


(10) buddha 28 


An Shigao’s final epithet in the list is entirely usual, for he employs the standard 
term for “buddha” which he himself may have introduced. There is apparently no 
equivalent for the term bhagavat in An Shigao’s list.'” 


"7 An Shigao may also have been influenced by a knowledge of the commonly used term anusarin 


“follower,” which is derived from the same verbal root. 

"8 On such “double translations” in the work of Dharmaraksa see Boucher 1998, pp. 489-494. 
While Boucher is inclined to see such confusions as due mainly to misunderstandings in pronunciation 
(whether in Dharmaraksa’s reading of his Prakrit text or in homophones generated by the collapse of 
distinct Sanskrit terms into a single Prakrit form), it is also likely that some of these multiple interpretations 
simply reflect varied exegetical understandings that were already circulating in India. 

"9 an Shigao does add one further epithet, §_- “most supreme one.” Unfortunately this is the sole 
occurrence of this expression in his corpus, so it is difficult to determine what its referent might be. 
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Appendix 3 
Kumiarajiva’s Version of the Ten Epithets of the Buddha 
in Light of the Translations of Zhi Qian 


Readers who turn to Nakamura’s Bukkydgo daijiten {L488 X G44 in search of the Chinese 
names of the ten titles of the Buddha will find there the following list (with the 
corresponding Sanskrit counterparts): (1) 803K (tath@gata), (2) Fete (arhat), (3) TEXAS 
(samyak-sambuddba), (4) #AtT 2 (vidya-carana-sampanna), (5) #3 (sugata), (6) TERE 
(lokavid), (7) #€_L-k (anuttara), (8) PGIXLK (purusadamya-sirathi), (9) FAB (sista 
devamanusyanim), and (10) tt (buddho bhagavat). The sources given by Nakamura 


for this list are rather unexpected (including such works as a 13th-century Japanese Zen 


text anda Song-period Chinese translation ofa sitra onthe Buddha’s titles), but—whoever 
may have used this list in subsequent centuries—this version of the ten titles was already 
being used at the beginning of the fifth century by Kumarajiva."° As such, this list will 
be familiar to most scholars who have worked extensively with East Asian Buddhist 


sources, 

In light of our analysis of Zhi Qian’s handling of these epithets, however, we can 
see that several features of this list are worthy of comment. In particular, Kumiarajiva’s 
renditions of the second, third, and eighth epithets—all of which he seems to have 
introduced for the first time—exhibit some noteworthy features.’ In the following 
discussion I will deal only with these three epithets, considering what the examination of 
Zhi Qian’s renditions of these terms given above can help us to see in them. 


(2) REE “worthy of offerings” (arbat) 


A quick perusal of Kumarajiva’s translation corpus will demonstrate immediately 
that the epithet FE#t is not Kumiarajiva’s usual translation of the word arbat. On the 
contrary, his standard rendition of the term is the quite normal-looking transcription [ry] 
#24, a term which appears well over a thousand times in his translation corpus. Indeed, 
Kumirajiva appears to use f@#£ as a translation of arhat only when the latter appears as 
one of the Buddha’s ten epithets. Like all of his predecessors, therefore—none of whom 
used their “normal” terms for arhat in this context—Kumiéarajiva appears to have felt the 
need to use a different Chinese word for arhat when the term was used in reference the 
Buddha. It appears to be a consistent rule in his translation corpus that JE{t is used to 


130 See Nakamura 1981, 653a-b; s.v. +3. 

3! Tt is difficult to establish this with complete certainty, but I have been unable to locate any 
instance of the use of any of these three expressions in a text that is certain to predate Kumarajiva’s work. 
In particular, it is probably significant that tie two dgama collections translated into Chinese prior to the 
beginning of Kumarajiva’s translation work (T26, Pi]AAE and T125, 44—Pa}{HE) do not use any of 
these three expressions, while the two collections completed during or after his period of activity (T1, & 


Bal AE and T99, HESal PH ) use all chree. 
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translate arbat only when that term refers to the Buddha, while his standard form [ry] 2% 
(rarely #£%) is used only when it does not. 

The characters Jet do occur, it should be noted, outside the list of the ten 
epithets, when Kuméarajiva is translating an expression that simply means “worthy of 
offerings” in the generic sense.'”’ But in these cases he employs the three-character 
expression JE¢{#%, reserving the two-character form FE {f for use as an epithet of the 


Buddha alone. 


(3) IE#8%1 “[one who possesses] correct and all-pervasive knowledge” 
(samyaksambuddha) 


This expression, which also appears to have been introduced by Kumarajiva, is not 
restricted to the list of ten epithets, but it does occur only (naturally enough) in reference 
to a Buddha. Kumarajiva follows the tradition established by An Shigao (and subsequently 
adopted by An Xuan and Yan Fotiao) of translating samyak as IE “correct,” but he 
introduces a new rendition of sam as i “all-pervasive” (presumably based on an 
understanding of the underlying Indic term as meaning “complete”). Likewise it is 
noteworthy that he uses the rather generic-sounding character 4] “knowledge” to translate 
the component buddha—but once again, he does so only in this context. 


(8) Wal fHl SCE “[one who] regulates and tames men” ( purusadamyasarathi) 


In Kumirajiva’s translations the epithet ##_-F “supreme man” occurs seventh in 
the list of ten, just as it does in the works of Zhi Qian. We would expect, therefore, that 
he—like Zhi Qian and others—would be left with only the latter half of the long 
compound anuttarapurusadamyasarathi (i.e., damyasarathi) to account for, as was the case 
with Zhi Qian and his predecessors. Yet Kumirajiva’s eighth epithet also seems to 
include an equivalent of purusa, here translated as Sk. Reading back from Kumiarajiva’s 
Chinese version to a postulated Indic source-text, we might expect that his seventh and 
eighth epithets should correspond to an underlying ‘*anuttarapurusa and 
*purusadamyasarathi, respectively. What seems to have happened, in other words, is that 
Kumiarajiva appears to have translated a single expression, purusa, two times. 

But such a procedure would be, to say the least, unexpected, and I believe that a 
better explanation can be found. What Kumarajiva seems to have done is to retain the 
seventh epithet in its traditional form (i.e., as #£_£-), while at the same time correcting 
the eighth title based on what he knew from his Indian sources (i.e., connecting purusa 
with the latter part of the compound, and translating damya as fa “to tame, regulate” 
rather than as #4¥% “Dharma” as Zhi Qian and others had done).'’ The word 4, 
meaning “charioteer” or “tamer,” was not in need of correction, and is carried over 
unchanged. 

The resulting list, however, includes a double translation, for the word purusa 
appears once as + and again as SUK. This is not, however, the only time that Kumarajiva 


2 Tt should be noted, incidentally, that the element ¢ “offerings” is an interpretive gloss not 
represented in the Sanskrit term arhat itself. 
'3 C£. T1509 (25.72b-c), where the long compound is divided into anuttara and purusadamyasarathi. 
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made such an emendation, for the same phenomenon—the updating of a traditional 
Chinese rendition based on his knowledge of the underlying Indic term, resulting in the 
double translation of one of its elements—can be observed in his rendition of the name 
of AvalokiteSvara (or rather, of an earlier form *avalokasvara) in the now universally 
recognized form of @tt#." 


'"T have discussed this derivation in detail in Nattier 2003 (Appendix 2, pp. 344-345). 
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